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THE SEVENTH 
Outstanding psyc! 
logical drama 
James Mason 
Ann Todd and feat 
ing the music of t 
London Philh 
Orchestra. Ninety-three minute: 
Rental, one day $20. 

x * &* 
| LIFE CYCLE OF AFLY. 
NOW you can draw upon world wide resources quien we ~ 

+ * ° et mous instructiona 
for the finest recreational, educational, and religious il Gin, ext to ton mie 
films. pe utes and provided 
; with new sound track 
United World lists among its motion picturesthe un- =| °F American high 


a school and junior college biology study, 
peralleled catalogue of: | Sale, $45; rental, $1.50 for one day, $2 


three days, $3 per week. 
x ke 


SS) THE HOME. First o 
)\?% series of five black 
and-white sound fils 
on life in Palestine 
“2,000 Years Ago” 
each approximately 
. twenty minutes. Sv 


‘ perb non-denominational instructional film, 
PLUS NEW PRODUCTION tomeetevery usable by all faiths and by schools. Renta 











the former BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND LIBRARY 
UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURES 
J. ARTHUR RANK °* G. B. INSTRUCTIONAL 
RELIGIOUS FILMS LTD. 
and a host of other film producers. 








need revealed by the expanding use of film in Be _ ” day. Longer lease terms on applice 
: ? & @ 
RECREATION | TEDDY BEARS AT PLAY. Most popular 
EDUCATION een of all short films for ae 
‘ young children. Live 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY koala bears gambol to 


gay strains of catchy, 
singable song. Five 


Our Dealer Representatives throughout the country [at «= minutes, black-and- 
stand ready to serve every entertainment, instruc- ie white, sound. Sale price, $15. 
tional, church, community or personal film need. 







| am interested in the following films: 
Recreational [] Educational [] Religious [] 
NAME cc ccccccccccccccccscccepccoscescce ° 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 


445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
SGNUION 0.60 00000snenecccdecncde eee 


UU vknk-do eens sevens ZONE... STATE.....- 


UNITED WORLD FILMS INC. * 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
We use: [1] 16mm Sound, [] Silent, 1] 8mm. H-10 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 


Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24*inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. 


For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to the prices listed, except Nos. 
B100 and B110, which are priced at $1.00 additional. 


No. B60. Light weight, fine weave, strong cotton material. Sanforized. 


Each 


No. B61. Light weight, fine weave, strong colton » meme. Rete, 


with lace. Each 


No. B62. Rubrical Altar er ‘Surplice, made of same ebocel as used 
in B60 Surplice. Rubrical banding supplied in all church colors. Please 
specify color banding desired when ordering. Sizes 18 to 24. Each. ..$5.75 
No. B80. Durable Oxford Cloth Surplice, medium a Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each.............. 2 $3.75 


No. B70. Fine wearing Marquisette Surplice. ‘tate extra full. “Stes 18 


to 24 inches. Each 


No. B110. Fine quality seahettdened oe, neat floral design. Made 


extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each............... vo seeee 8.00 
No. B100. Altar Boy Lace Surplice. Beautifully snbediued floral de- 
sign. Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. Each eos seee9.90 





No. Bll Buttonless 
Belt-On, has hook 
and eye collar and 
belt front that in- 
sures ease in don- 
ning or removing. 


Rae $2.75 
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HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Style B10 Button Front—Style B11 Buttonless Belt-On 


l. Tailored of extra serviceable venetian twill material, in Black, Red or 
White, or of light weight all-wool tropic weave in Black only. 

2. Standing clerical collar interlined to prevent wilting or sagging. 

3. French seams throughout exclusive in Hansen's cassocks; give complete 
reinforcement at all points of strain, preventing rips. 

4. Cassocks are tailored full and sewn with strong thread, eliminating bind- 
ing, ripping, etc., especially when worn by large boys. 

5. Made in our factory; more quality and longer service at less cost. 

6. Expertly designed by the master designer of our priest cassocks. Form-fit 
Roman back drapes correctly. 

7. Extra full skirt allows genuflecting with ease; fitted sleeves hang grace- 
fully and naturally. 

8. Two inch hem at the bottom allows lengthening when required. Also pre- 
vents fraying from contact with shoes. 

9. Two styles in all sizes at the same low prices. 

10. Every cassock is carefully inspected before sewing in our label, which 
carries with it a positive money back guarantee. 


TWO STYLES AT ONE PRICE 


Correct Cassock Venetian All Wool 
Length of Down Back Twill Cas- Cassock. Black 
Surplice Age Measurement sock, Each Only, Each 

18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 12.75 
20 in. 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 13.00 
22 in. 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 13.75 
22 in. 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 14.25 
22 in. 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 15.25 
24 in. 15 Yrs. $4 in. 9.50 15.50 
24 in. 16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 16.25 
24 in. 17 Yrs. $8 in. 10.50 16.50 
26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 17.50 
26 in. 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 17.75 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation 


Capes 
Sashes, and Surplices Ext 
ra 





Back View of No. B10 
Button Front Roman 
Back. The patented 
ivory hard removable 
buttons will not tear 
or pull off. 
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“J Pray The Mass” 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


By FATHER HOEVER, S.O.Cist. 


Latest REVISED TEXT — 
of Epistles and Gospels. 
Simplified LITURGICAL CAL- 
ENDAR to find “Today’s 
Mass.” 

The 14 PREFACES are prop- 
erly arranged. 

“TREASURY OF PRAYERS” 
contains popular prayers and 
instructions. 

CLEAR TYPE — makes it a 
pleasure to follow the Mass. 


448 Pages. Printed in RED 


No. 440/13 . 
and BLACK. 

Price 

No. 440/05-B—Black Leatherette, design on front and back cover, 
cut flush, red edges $ .32 

No. 440/1S—Black Durotex, flexible tithe and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges 48 

No. 440/00—Black Cloth, round corners, title and design on front 
cover stamped in gold, red edges -64 

No. 440/10-B—Black Durolea, flexible, blanked design on front 
and back cover, gold edges, silk bookmark 88 

No. 440/02-B—Black Imitation Leather, design on tront cover 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.00 

No. 440/13—Genuine Black Leather, Seal grain, title and design 
stamped in gold, gold edges, silk bookmark 1.52 

No. 440/50—DeLuxe edition, genuine black leather, Morocco 
grain, gold edges, gcld border inside covers, silk bookmark. 2.00 


— THE NEW Sanne ~ 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


e 15 Full Page Illustrations 


e Large, clear Type. 672 Pages 


¢ Two-full-page MAPS 
e New Alphabetical Index 


¢ Ideal for quick reference 


e Index of Epistles & Gospels 


* Handy, Pocket-size 
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Betrayal of Judas 


his disciples, and findeth | with swords 


to Peter: What? 
you not watch one hour | 
with me? 

41. Watch ye, and 


saying: My Pather, if| ed 
this chalice may not pass 
away, but I must drink 
it, thy will be done. 

43. And he cometh 
again, and findeth them 
sleeping: for their eyes 
were heavy. 

And leaving them. 
t again: and he) 
the third time, 

self-same 


JEsus, stretching 
his hand, drew 
sword: and 5! 

servant of the 


n he cometh to} 
5, and saith to} 
P ye now and 
rest; behold | 
et hand, and 
nan shall be 

the hands 


| sword into 


the sword. 





us go: be- 
hand that 
et spoke, 
e of the 
d@ with 
2 4; 


48. And he cometh to; him a great multitude 
clubs, 


them asleep and he saith | sent from the chief 
Could | | Priests and the encients 
the 


time, he went and prayed. | Hail, eee And he Kiss- 


out his 


priest, cut off his ear. 
52, Then Jesus saith 
to him: Put up again thy 


“for all that Make the 
| sword shall perish with 


Betrayal of Judas. 
40. And he co | 
his disciples, and 
them asleep, and 
-s- to Peter: What? 
___you not watch o 
with me? 


Be Size of Type 















“THE NEW TESTAMENT 


and 


THE FOLLOWING OF CHRIS 


ILLUSTRATED — LARGE TYPE — 1024 PAGES 





1. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
translated from the Latin V; 
gate, with annotations 
references by Dr. Challon 
and Dr. H. S. Ganss, with i) 
lustrations, Historical nj 
Chronological Index and Inde; 
of Proper Names and Place 


2. THE FOLLOWING OF 
CHRIST, by Thomas A. Kemp 
is. A new translation from th 
original Latin, to which ar 
added Practical Reflections 
and a Prayer at the end d 
each chapter. 





No. 920/13-BE 
Price 
$1.60 
2.00 
2.80 
4.40 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


NEW ... Vest Pocket and Purse Size Edition 


No. 920/00—Black cloth . 

No. 9$20/02-BE—Imitation leather 
| No. $20/13-BE—Genuine leather 
No. 920/50—DeLuxe leather binding 


Edited by REV. WILLIAM A. CARROLL 
% New POCKET SIZE edition of the “Imitation o 
Christ” with legible type — finest quality paper. 

Beautifully Printed and Beautifully Bound. 


Two distinctive features of this edition 
are: 


@ 13 page subject-index. 
@ Newly Revised English translation. 


forth 


the 
high- 


place: 











Price 
No. 620/0S—STUDENT EDITION, Black 
leatherette, red edges .... $ .60 
No. 620/15—Black durolea., red edges -72 
No. 600 /08-—Siock: imitation leather, gold oan No. 385/13 No. 385/26 
edges .. : . 3 4 
No. 620/13—Genuine black leather, Seal 352 Pages Size 2% x i 
grain, gold edges, title stamped in Price 
- al ae a 2.00 No. 385/02—Black duroleather, gold €dge@nccccuw 195 
; a. ete. se ; 
™ sik eee po "gold edges, No. 385/13—Genuine black leather, gold edge....... 15 § 
gold border inside covers, Calf fin- No. 385/26—Black imitation leather, red edge... 100 ; 
ish lining, silk bookmcrk 4.00 | ws G ‘ SSicaale 
in: ne Rees Gate Eauthes. Gam | No. 385/50—DeLuxe edition, enuine ac 
ible zipper binding, gold edges.... 4.80 | leather, MOTOCCO Grain, Gold CAGE) rcrcrecrsnnenemene 
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MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 
OVER 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book written in a language the children can 
understand. It is a book that will bring joy while they offer their hearts to 
their Maker in return for love as seen in the Holy Sacrifice. “MY FIRST 
GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 three-color lithograph pictures. Size four by 
six inches. Printed in extra large type in a language adapted to the little 


tots. 32 pages with 13 beautiful colored pictures. 


BEAUTIFUL COLORED COVER 
Size 4 x 6 inches, 32 pages, three-color illus- 
trations. Retail price 20 cents each. Net per 
copy 16 cents each. Per hundred 


CO 


MY GIFT TO JESUS 


By 


Sister Mary 
Ambrose, O.P. 


17 FULL COLOR PICTURES 
LARGE, EASY-TO-READ TYPE 


My Gift to Jesus, by Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P., is 
for children up to the time they use the missal and 
for First Communicants. Profusely illustrated with 
17 pictures in colors and other pictures in black 
and white. Serves as an introduction to the Roman 
Missal. It has special emphasis on Confession and 
Communion and is helpful in teaching the “Dialog 
Mass." Contains a collection of common prayers. 
My Gift to Jesus deserves your earnest attention 
and wide distribution. Size 542 by 3% inches, 96 
pages, large readable type and attractive colored 
cover. Retail price 30 cents each. 


Net per copy 24 cents each. Per hundred $24.00 


BALTIMORE CATECHISM 

The Baltimore Catechism No. 1 and No. 2, 
printed in large type. Prepared and en- 
joined by the order of the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 

No. 1—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 $9.25 
No. 2—With Word Meanings—Paper Cover 
Per 100 


CASSILLY'S PRIMER AND FIRST COMMUNION 
CATECHISM 

For children in the second and third 

grades. Especialty prepared to make the 

teachings of Catechism to the little chil- 

dren clear, precise and simple. 


Price, per 1000 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE DRILLS 
5%x3%; 32 Pages; English or Polish 
For teachers who believe in modern 
methods of pedagogy. Begins every lesson 
with a review from “Christian Doctrine 
Drills"; because of: 1—Every Catholic 
truth correctly listed in this thirty-two page 
booklet; 2—For drill purposes its short and 
pithy answers are unexcelled; 3—It may 
be used in all grades from the fourth to the 
twelfth; 4—In it the most sublime truths 
are stated in the simplest language; 5— 
Used in thousands of Parochial schools. 

Price, per 100 
Price, per 1000 


GRAMMAR DRILLS 
By Anthony B. Morris 
Size 6x3%—32 Pages—Paper Cover 

Here are five reasons why we know this 
book will help you in your English classes: 
1—It can be used in all grades from the 
sixth to the tenth; 2—Technical grammar 
must be taught as a foundation; 3—The 
book contains only thirty-two pages yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six drills, 
together with rules for correct syntax and 
punctuation; 4—Every drill is logically il- 
lustrated in brief, epigrammatic sentences; 
5—The foreword, containing ‘Ten Ways to 
Use the Drill Book,” makes it an easy in- 
strument in the hands of any teacher. 
Price, per 100 

Price, per 1000 
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NATIVITY AT BETHLEHEM 


These figures are made of an extra hard composition, painted in oil colors in antique decoration. 


No. M706—Consisting of 20 pieces 
Standing figures inches high, 
kneeling figures in proportion. In 
the following assortment: Infant in 
Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 
Shepherds, Camel, Camel Driver 


and 6 Sheep. 


for 20 Pieces. ] 4 75 


Without Stable. 


No. M716—Consisting of 20 pieou 
Standing figures it inches hig 
kneeling figures in proportion, | 
the following assortment: Intay 
Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Jose 
Gloria Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings | 
Shepherds Camel, Camel Dring 
and 6 Sheep. 
Price Complete 
»» for 20 Pieces. $80! 


Without Stable. 


No. M709-732 NATIVITY GROUPS AND STABLES MADE IN SIX SIZES 


The stables used with these sets (see illustration) are made of well seasoned wood, and are built in sections, which ¥ 
permits storage in small space. The background is a hand painted scene on canvas. 


No. M709—Consisting of 20 pieces and Stable. Standing figures 9 
inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following as- 
sortment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, Gloria 
Angel, Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 3 Shepherds, Camel, Camel Driver and 6 
Sheep. Stable 3 ft. 6 in. wide, 2 ft. 9 in. high, 2 ft. deep. 


Price 20 Figures 
Without Stable ; $29 


Price Complete 
With Stable 


$77 
No. M712—Consisting of 20 pieces (same assortment as No. M709) 
and Stable. Standing figures 12 inches high, kneeling figures in 
proportion. Stable 4 ft. wide, 3 ft. high, 2 ft. 4 in. deep. 


$50 


Price 20 Figures 
Without Stable__.___ 


Price Complete 
With Stable ...._>__ 


$103 


No. M716—Consisting of 20 pieces (same. assortment as No. M709) 
and Stable. Standing figures 16 inches high, kneeling figures in 
proportion. Stable 5 ft. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 2 ft. 8 in. deep. 


$80 $142 


Price 20 Figures 


Price Complete 
Without Stable... 


With Stable 


No. M721—Consisting of 28 figures and Stable. Standing figures 2! 
inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. In the following assort 
ment: Infant in Manger, Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, Gloria Angel, § 
Ox, Ass, 3 Kings, 4 Shepherds, Camel, Camel Driver, Dove, 2 
Angel Heads, Shepherd Boy and 10 Sheep. Stable 6 ft. wide, 4 
ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 4 in. deep. 


Price 28 Figures $1 16 


Price Complete 
Without Stable. 


With Stable... 


$191 | 


No. M725—Consisting of 28 figures (same assortment as No. M721) § 
and Stable. Standing figures 25 inches high, kneeling figures in j 
proportion. Stable 7 ft. wide, 5 ft. 6 in. high, 3 ft. 6 in. deep. 


Price 28 Figures 


Without Stable... $180 


Price Complete 
With Stable 


No. M732—Consisting of 20 pieces (same assortment as No. M709 
except 8 sheep instead of camel and camel driver) and Stable 
Standing figures 32 inches high, kneeling figures in proportion. 
Stable 9 ft. wide, 6 ft. high, 4 ft. deep. 


Price 20 Figures $250 


Price Complete 
Without Stable 


With Stable 
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When the prodigal son returned from his wanderings his 
father was overjoyed. Nothing was too good for the errant 
boy. “Bring forth quickly the first robe, and put it on 
him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet!” he 
commanded. 






Reverend William H. Russell, Ph.D. 


Father Russell, professor of religion at the 
Catholic University, is an old friend to our 
readers. He received his higher education at 
Loras College, Dubuque (A.B., 1916), 
Grand Seminary, Montreal (S.T.B., 1919), 
and the Catholic University (M.A., 1921; 
Ph.D., 1934). He served as professor of 
education at Loras College, and joined the 
faculty of Catholic University in 1931. He 
is active in the N.C.E.A. and served as an 
auxiliary chaplain at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 
during the recent war. He has written 
several books and has contributed to all 
outstanding Catholic periodicals. 


















Canon Law prescribes how Sacred Vestments shall be 
made and from what materials. At Church Arts we have 





an obligation to see that these requirements are complied 






with. And throughout our stocks of liturgical requisites 





we have given tangible expression to our belief that nothing 
is too good for the Church. 













Sister Mary Clara 


Sister Mary Clara, well known to our 
readers, continues her stories for little 
children. In this issue she begins a series on 
Our Lord for kindergarteners. She teaches 
the kindergarten at the Riverside Convent 
School, Riverside, Connecticut. 


Sister Gerald Ann, S.L. 


Sister Gerald Ann, of the Sisters of Loretto 
at the Foot of the Cross, contributes her 
first article to THe Catruouic Epucator. It 
explains the necessity of the teacher’s seeking 
and finding the kingdom of God, in order to 
bring forth citizens worthy of that kingdom. 

. Sister Gerald Ann teaches music in St. 
Two Kindred Hearts James School, Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 
She received her A.B. from Webster College, 

A Biographical Study Webster Groves, Missouri. She has had 
Its Truth Outmodes Fiction fourteen years of teaching experience in 
SCIENCE Slid Fil elementary schools of Illinois and Missouri. 

| e | ms By SISTER MARY CHARLOTTE, Sister is the author of several poems, all un- 


S.N.D. published. An excerpt from one concludes 
her article in this issue. 























SACRED VESTMENTS 





TRIMMINGS BENGALINE BROCADES 

















VESTMENT FABRICS 





ALTAR DRAPERIES SATIN DAMASKS 
























































SAFETY TWO KINDRED HEARTS is a 
biographical study of Sister Mary Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 

BIOLOGY Aloysia and Sister Mary Ignatia, Brother Alfred is another old friend to our 
cofoundresses of the Congregation readers, having contributed to THe Cartu- 
FHYSics of Sisters of Notre Dame. It is a 


CHEMISTRY 
Ss 


























otic Epucator frequently. He is provin- 
modern book, written about a cial visitor of the District of San Francisco 
modern Religious Congregation for the Christian Brothers. He studied 
. f whose function is the education of at St. Mary’s College, where he later taught, 
CLENCE the poor and the care of the orphan and the University of California, which 
both modern problems—and awarded him his A.B. in 1931, his M.A. in 
“Rade by Science Teachers whose contribution has immeasur- mathematics in 1933 and his Ph.D. in 
ably enriched Catholic education physics in 1937, 
and . soctal paoyees. ; = poveate Sister M. Johanna, O.S.F. 
religion, not as something, but as 
someone, and its successful appli- Sister M. Johanna of the Sisters of St. 
a cation in the schoolroom has given Francis of Mary Immaculate, Joliet, Illinois, 
millions a better understanding of teaches religion at St. Francis Academy 
life’s equation. and directs the aspirants at St. Francis 
‘ Preparatory. Previously she taught in 
VISUAL SCIENCES oetan, Het, SEAS grade and high schools. Sister studied at 
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Brother Basil, F.S.C. 


Brother Basil has contributed frequently 
to THe Carnotic Epucator. He teaches 
Spanish and Hispanic history at St. Mi. 
chael’s College and the Catholic Teachers 
College, both at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from Man- 
hattan College in New York, his master’s 
degree from Loyola University at New Or- 
leans and his doctorate from De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 


Sister M. de Lourdes, S.S.J., A.B., 
M.S. 


Sister de Lourdes teaches biology and 
chemistry at Mt. Gallitzin High School, 
Baden, Pennsylvania. Continuing her ar- 
ticles on science, she discusses the atom in this 
issue. Sister received her A.B. from Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, and her M.S. 
in 1942, with biology as her major. 


Rev. David R. Dunigan, S.J., Ph.D. 


Father Dunigan is professor of education 
at Boston College, from which he received 
his A.B. in 1929 and his A.M. with philos- 
ophy as his major in 1930. St. Louis 
University awarded him an A.M. in 1938, 
with education as a major. He received his 
doctorate from Fordham University in 1945, 
with education again his major. A member 
of the Society of Jesus, he was ordained at 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts, 
in -1935. He has been engaged in teaching 
graduate and undergraduate classes in edu- 
cation at Boston College since 1938, except 
during a sabbatical leave while completing 
his studies for the doctorate. He is the 
author of 4 History of Boston College, pub- 
lished by Bruce in 1947 and of a chapter on 
Character Education in 4 Philosophical 
Symposium on American Catholic Education, 
published by Fordham University Press in 
1941. He has contributed to The Catholic 
School Fournal, Catholic Educational Review, 
Thought, and America. Father Dunigan 
was a consultant at the U. S, Veterans’ 
Administration Guidance Center at Harvard 
University, 1945-1946. He is now director 
of educational broadcasts at Boston College; 
he appeared on 87 radio panels during a six 
months’ period in 1946-1947. 


Sister M. Roswitha, I.H.M. 


Sister M. Roswitha teaches ‘the first 
grade at Holy Redeemer School in Detroit. 
She is also a summer student at Marygrove 
College, working for her A.B. degree. Her 
article in this issue, “Our Daily Bread,” is an 
exposition of the evil effects of neglecting 
Communion and the power of frequent re- 
ception in all the affairs of the world. 


Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher, C.S.Sp. 


Father Gallagher is vice-president of 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. He ex- 
plains the courses in religion which are given 
there, in order to prepare college students to 
give a reason for their faith and to satisfy 
their anxiety to give religion its proper place 
in the curriculum. 
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Ghost. Three rays pierce the halo, bear- 
ing down with them seven tongues of fire, 
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Ghost. The twelve rays which remain in 
the halo are so arranged as to outline the 
three prongs traditionally found in halos 
used in representations of the Persons in 
the Trinity. The sprigs of olive and 
olive leaves symbolize peace. 
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to show you the above Vestment Fabric—and 
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may be procured for your needs promptly. You 
will be quick to recognize their outstanding 
quality—and you will have additional reason to 
be proud of them because they are ‘“‘American 
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One of the Most Important Sets of Books Ever Published 
THE WRITINGS OF 


THE FATHERS Or Troe CHURCH 


A New Translation of 72 Volumes Comprising Approximately 300 Patristic Works 


““AN AMERICAN MONUMENT. May have a terrific impact on American thought. In its own field this 


achievement may well turn the course of American philosophy and culture.” 
—Joun O'Connor in his “Literary Cavalcade’’ column. 













“While I happen to be a Protestant, I recognize as an historian that the work on which you are engaged represents 
the foundation of Christian civilization, the Fathers of Christianity, the builders of Christendom. The Christian 
world should rally in support of the monumental project on which you are engaged. I venture to say that in these 
treasures can be found the solution to every problem in our lives as individuals and nations today.” 


—Francis TREVELYAN Miter, Litt.D., LL.D. 





“It will be one of the notable events of the century.”’ —Said a Protestant Clergyman. 
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ANCIENT CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHIES 


(2 volumes) 


By Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., 
LHD.., in collaboration with others as 
listed. 


Paulinus, Life of St. Ambrose 
Possidius, Life of St. Augustine 
Eugippius, Life of St. Severinus 
Pontius, Life of St. Cyprian 
(By Rev. Frederick Bieter, Ph.D.) 
Athanasius, Life of St. Anthony 
(By John C. Proctor, S.J., Ph.D.) 
St. Jerome, Lives of Paul, Malchius and 
Hilarion (By Marie Lignori, I.H.M.) 
Ennodius, Life of St. Ephiphanius 
(By W. Edmund Fitzgerald, S.J.) 
Hilary of Arles, Life of St. Honoratus 
(By Mary Magdalene, O.S.F.) 


ST. JOHN CRYSOSTOM 


PRIESTHOOD 
ae LIFE AND ITS ADVER- 


SARIE 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD, etc. 
By Leo V. Jacks, Ph.D. 


RUFINUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

APOLOGY TO POPE ANASTASIUS 

COMMENTARY ON THE APOSTOLIC 
CREED, etc. 

By Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 


ORIGEN 


ON THE PRINCIPLES 
By J. Hunter Guthrie, S.J., S.T.D., Ph.D. 


BOETHIUS 


THE CONSOLATION OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., M.A. (Oxon); 
Ph.D., S.T.D. 
THEOLOGICAL TRACTS AND 
SELECTED LOGICAL WRITINGS 
By Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 


ST. GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS 
SELECTED WORKS 
By Martin J. Higgins, Ph.D. 


ST. ATHANASIUS 


(2 volumes) 

Earns -BoomarcaL WRIT- 

APOLOGIES 

LETTERS 

By Joseph M.-F. Marique, S.J., Ph.D. 
EUSEBIUS 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 

By Msgr. Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D. 
ST. LEO THE GREAT 

SERMONS 

By Thomas A. Michels, O.S.B., Ph.D. 
ST. GREOGRY OF NYSSA 

SELECTED WORKS 2 volumes 


By Anselm Strittmatter, O.S.B. 
Henry Carr, C.S.B., Ph.D 


ENNODIUS 


SELECTED WORKS 
By Edmund Hunt, C.S.C., Ph.D. 


ST. METHODIUS 


ON CREATED THINGS 
ON RESURRECTION 
By W. Esdaile Byles, Ph.D. 


VARIOUS MONASTIC RULES 


With a long introduction on Monasticism 
(Pachomius, Augustine, Benedict, Co- 
lumba, Fructosus of Braga, Isidore, 
Caesarius of Arles, Columba) and Marcius: 
Ascetical Works 

By James A. Corbett, Ph.D. 


ST. IRENAEUS 


SELECTED WORKS 
By W. A. Gerhard, Ph.D. 


ST. BASIL AND ST. AMBROSE 
(Champions of Temperance and Social Justice) 


ST. BASIL ° 


HOMILIES 1 &2: FASTING 

HOMILY 6: LUKE 12, 18 & AVARICE 

HOMILY 7: MISUSE OF RICHES 

HOMILY 8: IN TIME OF FAMINE 

HOMILY 14: THE ABUSE OF 
ALCOHOL 

HOMILY ON Ps. 14.5: USURY 


ST. AMBROSE 


ELIAS AND FASTING 

NABOTH AND SELFISHNESS 

TOBIAS AND USURY 

By Martin R. P. McGuire, Ph.D. 
ST. AUGUSTINE 


FREE WILL 

THE TEACHER 

THE NATURE OF THE GOOD 

By Anton C. Pegis, Ph.D. 
MARIUS VICTORINUS 


SELECTED WORKS 

By J. R. O’Donnell, C.S.B. 
ASTERIUS OF AMASEA 

By Thomas Wade, S.J. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


PAEDAGOGUS 
By Simon P. Wood, C.P. 


ST. PROSPER OF ACQUITANIA 
GRACE AND FREE WILL 
By Rudolph Edward Morris, Ph.D. 


ST. CRYSOSTOM 


LETTERS 
VIRGINITY 


By Hermigild Dressler, O.F.M. 


ST. DIONYSIUS 


CELESTIAL HIERARCHY 
By Jerome Gassner, O.S.B., and Denis 
Statham, O.S.B. 


CASSIANIUS 


By John J. Long, S.J., Ph.D., and Vincent 
de P. O’Brien, S.J. 


PAULINUS OF NOLA 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
By J. F. Leddy, Ph.D. 


PRUDENTIUS 


SELECTED POETRY 
By Grover J. Cronin, Jr., Ph.D., and 
James Edward Tobin, Ph.D. 


ST. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 


CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
By Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., M.A. (Oxon), 
Ph.D., S.T.D. 


ST. EPHRAEM 


SELECTED WORKS 
By Cliffard J. Laube 
Otto Pfeiffenberger, Ph.D. 


ST. BASIL 
SELECTED WORKS 


By Roy Joseph Deferrari, 
Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
Sr. Agnes Way Clare, Ph.D. 


PALLADIUS OF HELENOPOLIS 


MEMOIRS ON MONKS AND 
ASCETIC WOMEN 


and 
THEODORET OF CYRUS 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TALES OF 
THIRTY HERMITS 
By Ernest Honigmann, Ph.D. 
THE PILGRIMAGE OF SILVIA 
By Jean Misrahi, Ph.D. 


Included in the 22 volumes on ST. AUGUSTINE will be the following: 


COMMENTARY ON ST. JOHN, in three volumes, by Charles H. Picker, O.S.A. 
THE CITY OF GOD, in three volumes, by Demetrius Zema, S.J., Ph.D. 
THE PSALMS, in three volumes, by Michael J. Gruenthaner, S.J., S.T.D. 


CONFESSIONS, by Vernon J. Bourke, Ph.D. 
MANICHAEISM, Pr Deesié A. Gallagher, Ph.D. 
ESTIONS, by Sebastian Day, O.F.M. 


ON 83 VARIOUS 


LETTERS, by Sr. Wilfrid Parsons, S.N.D. and Roy Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
ON THE LITERAL MEANING OF GENESIS, by John H. Taylor, S.J 
ON FAITH AND WORKS, by John V. Burns, C.M., B.A., M.A. 


AGAINST LYING, by Harold Jaffe, Ph.D 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT (and other sermons), by Denis J. Kavanagh, O.S.A., S.T.M. 


MANICHAEN HERESY, by Wm. F. Korfmacher, Ph.D 


ON THE WORKS OF MONKS, by John P. Maher, O.S.A., S.T.D. 
COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOB, by Tarcius A. Rattler, O.S.A. 
SERMON ON ST. CYPRIAN, by Robert T. Brown, C.M. 

ON TRUE RELIGION, by Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., S.T.D. 


83 scholars throughout the United States and Canada 
have so far been engaged. 


time only. 


The 72 volumes bound in durable maroon duPont Fabrikoid and stamped 
in genuine gold. Beautiful books, sturdily produced for long life of service. 
Price $4.00 per volume. (10% pre-publication discount for sxbscription 


Cima PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


7 East 44th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please enter my subscription order for the entire series of 72 volumes 
comprising THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, at $3.60 per volume, 
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this subscription order within 5 days after receipt of the third volume. 
This 10% pre-publication discount for subscription orders is for a limited 





A new book of twenty conferences 
for religious — 


FOR THEE ALONE 


By 
Rev. H. J. Beutler, C.M., S.T.L. 


$2.50 


In these twenty conferences to religious the author re- 
veals, between the lines, his own contentment in the religious 
life. In his mind, entire consecration to God is the basis for a 
large measure of happiness even in this world. Moreover, 
from his experience as a retreat master, he has become 
familiar with the obstacles that most often retard a soul's 
progress toward perfection. 


This volume devotes considerable space to the con- 
sideration of a method of meditation, with repeated warnings 
that a method is simply a means, not an end in itself. 


All the conferences are pervaded by the author's good 
sense; as, for example, in the conferences on fraternal correc- 
tion and on the right attitude toward sickness. 


Father Beutler’s conferences make profitable spiritual 
reading at any time of the year. 


15 and 17 SOUTH BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 





THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Train Up the Child 


RITING in The Sign for September, 1947, Helen 

M. McCadden tells us that our secular educational 
philosophers have succeeded in submerging the Ameri- 
can parent. They smugly deny authority to parents 
and usurp the function of the home in the training of 
the young. After establishing as a principle that the 
public educational system should assume full responsi- 
bility for the development of the child as a social being, 
they proceed to drive parents from the field. In effect 
this modern school tells parents that their standards 
and ideals are old-fashioned, that their attempt to help 
Johnny with his school work will only create confusion, 
and that parents themselves must learn from the school 
how to bring up Johnny in the modern way. 

The whole process deflates the parent and inflates the 
child. This inflated child must be treated with the es- 
teem once proper to adults and be allowed to act with- 
out let or hindrance. It remains for the parents merely 
to create “a Utopian environment in which the young 
may express themselves without fear of penalty or risk 
of failure.” Acknowledging a vague responsibility to 
“society,” the educational brain-trusters sink the social 
identity of the mother in the anonymity of a PTA or 
relegate her to the exalted function of a grade mother, 
and exhort the father to come down to the level of his 
sons and play games with them, to be to them a pal 
rather than aparent. Thiscultof pretended immaturity 
is all wrong and places the father in a position that na- 
ture never designed for him; the immaturity of the 
child needs the father as a model and a guide. This 
child-centered gospel of self-expression gives the child 
an autonomy that he is not capable of accepting. He 
needs authority and guidance, and if his parents do not 
give it to him, he will seek it elsewhere with sorry result. 
Small wonder that the homely philosopher, Pine Woods 
Pete, declares that he hates the very sound of the word 
self-expression. 


. 


UR Savior gave a commission to preach the Gospel 


to every creature. Divine discontent grows in the 
hearts of His disciples who yearn for the extension of 
His kingdom on earth. Groups of lay people are laying 
hold of the problem of converting the world to the 
Faith of Christ. There are differences in techniques but 
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Our writer in The Sign sums up the situation that re- 
sults from thoroughgoing application of the new philos- 
ophy: “A child about whom parents and teachers have 
revolved for eighteen years has a bitter job of readjust- 
ment to find his proper place in the solar system when 
he graduates from high school.” The child, more 
sinned against than sinning, has failed to develop a 
sense of responsibility, a respect for authority, and a 
considerateness for the rights of others—the natural vir- 
tues essential in training for citizenship. He has not 
learned to adjust himself to law, nor to the rights of 
others, nor to the conventions that make for decent 
living together. Eloquent indeed is the jeremiad ad- 
dressed to one of her former teachers by a brilliant 
young woman of twenty-one who found herself unable 
to cope with the demands of adult living: “Why, when 
I was in high school, didn’t any of you get me to toe the 
mark? Why didn’t you make me do my assignments? ... 
I wish you school folk would give your pupils the 
security of a few good rules to live by, and the habit of 
holding to them.” 

It may be an old idea that the child reaches the age of 
reason at about six or seven years and is then capable of 
learning the difference between right and wrong. Cath- 
olic parents know that this is true and in the light of 
this knowledge they accept their responsibility in the 
training of the child. From Holy Scripture they learn 
that they must “train up the child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it” (cf. Prov. 22, 6). This dictum implies the develop- 
ing in the child of a sense of personal responsibility. 
The guiding parent will hold him responsible for his 
wrong conduct and demand repentance. His Catholic 
philosophy of life does not tell him that the correction 
of the evil of one’s way is psychiatrically harmful. He 
leaves “flimflam” of this nature to the guidance expert. 


0. A. 


the spirit back of the work is always the same. Every- 
where there is the same resolve to win the world for 
Christ. A body of 40,000 priests feel the stimulation of 
the convert-making movements that have in many 
places spontaneously arisen among the laity. A zealous 
and informed laity is the best apologetic that the 
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Church can have in its mission of spreading the Gospel 
of Christ over the earth. 


Out of Hollywood comes an organization that offers 
a practical, business-like method by which laymen may 
take a greater share in the work of bringing the other 
sheep into the fold. Convert Makers of America en- 
lists in the cause every man and woman willing to 
serve. Of the original group of 800, the majority are 
converts. They know from personal experience that 
the Catholic layman can pave the way to conversion 
more often than the priest. There are millions in Amer- 
ica who are not reached by priest or Church. To these 
millions Convert Makers of America extends an invita- 
tion through its army of spare-time volunteer workers. 


An attempt is made to reach everyone through one or 
more of three practical avenues: the Catholic Informa- 
tion Center, the Catholic Pamphlet Rack, or the Catho- 
lic Information Talks. The Catholic Information Cen- 
ter, located in spots with high traffic and staffed by 
part-time lay librarians, often sows the first seed by 
placing Catholic literature of the correct type in the 
hands of inquirers. The Catholic Pamphlet Rack, in a 
railroad terminal or a hotel lobby or other public place, 
frequently reaches those who are too timid to ask a 
question of a Catholic information librarian. 


The most effective avenue to eventual conversion is 
the Catholic information talk, or a series of them. Lay 
persons, preferably converts, give the talks to small 
groups of non-Catholics for the main purpose of dispell- 


ing misconceptions about the Catholic Church. Con- 
verts are themselves the best guides in choosing topics 
for these talks, but the presence or at the least the serv- 
ice of a priest-adviser is always available. No time is 
wasted in expounding beliefs commonly accepted by 


non-Catholics in our environment. A question box of. 
fers the timid an easy avenue of presenting questions, 
but the easy informality of a small group in a private 
home leads even the most fearful to speak freely. When 
the fifteen-minute talk is completed, every non-Catholic 
is urged to ask questions on the topic. 

The meetings start promptly and proceed with dis. 
patch but not with haste. The Catholics present come 
only to introduce their non-Catholic friends; the non. 
Catholic is a ticket of admission for the Catholic 
CMOA’er. When the series of talks has corrected all 
the usual misconceptions about the Catholic Church, 
the time is ripe to suggest formal instructions in the 
Faith as a final step to conversion. The grace of God 
will have led honest inquirers to want to take formal in- 
structions. The informed non-Catholic no longer fears 
to approach the priest; he has the courage to knock 
at the rectory door, but he may wish a Catholic friend 
to go with him for the first few instructions. 

This is a short sketch of the technique used by the 
CMOA’ers. Every active Convert Maker of America 
pledges himself to bring religion into his conversation 
with at least one new person each month, to invite visi- 
tors to attend Mass with him, and to write a letter each 
week to the CMOA director, the Rev. John E. Odou, 
S.J., 1901 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California. From 
headquarters, without cost, he receives a weekly bulle- 
tin with instruction and news of interest, a “‘pep”’ letter 
each month from Father Odou, correct religious advice 
on all personal convert cases, and step-by-step instruc- 
tion courses for prospective converts, if desired. Many 
activities are recommended in the brochures of the or- 
ganization. The work is well organized and timely. 
By the grace of God C.M.O.A. will draw many to the 
Faith of Christ. 


The Catholic Educator 





By tue Rev. W. H. Russeut, Ph.D. 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


N A recent book Santayana refers to the Declaration 
of Independence as a “piece of literature, a salad of 
illusions.” 

Santayana is now living in Rome. It would be inter- 
esting if we could bring back St. Francis of Assisi, show 
him the Declaration of Independence with its underly- 
ing principle of the dignity of man, and then have him 
tell Santayana how the latter might achieve faith in 
democracy and the dignity of man by becoming a friar 
minor. 

Santayana is a symbol, a sign of the trend of thinking 
now popular among certain intellectuals. It pains them 
to think of the “‘herd” in terms of human dignity. A. 
FE. Housman broadcast his atheism and his scorn for 
democracy, holding that slavery is necessary for civili- 
zation. Such men scoff at democracy because they have 
a very low opinion of the average human being. 


Democracy and the Common Man 


What many Americans fail to realize is the connection 
between our democracy and the dignity or worth of the 
individual man. ‘Too many Americans look upon our 
republican form of government as on/y a form of govern- 
ment. They forget that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence makes American democracy to be a philosophy on 
the nature of man. Never before in history had a gov- 
ernment taken the bold step of announcing that every 
man has rights, his dignity and value in himself. But so 
much attention has been paid to the political side of 
democracy that it comes as a surprise to people today 
to hear that there is a spiritual aspect to American dem- 
ocracy, that the basic principle underlying the second 
paragraph of the Declaration of Independence is the 
worth of a single individual. 

And, on the whole, the people do not realize how vi- 
ciously this principle of the dignity of man is being at- 
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tacked. Justice Holmes rates as a great American, yet 
he undermined American democracy through his as- 
sertion that he saw no difference among a graif of sand, 
a baboon, and a man. John Dewey likewise, in his ef- 
fort to substitute science for God, is preparing the way 
for the same treatment to man as that given in the name 
of science in the German prison camps. In an editorial 
in the Ladies’ Home Fournal, September, 1945, Dorothy 
Thompson eloquently exposed such a_ philosophy. 
She shows that what happened in Germany, that most 
scientific country, can happen here, for “when the soul 
goes, man goes.” 

Man very easily descends into the beast. Always it 
has been difficult to restrain human hates. But the 
philosophy of men like Holmes and Dewey opens the 
gates.! “What is man that the electron should be mind- 
ful of him?” is a sentence found in the writings of Carl 
Becker. 

St. Francis Eliminated Hatreds 


Among all the books written with the purpose of 
showing how democracy can survive there is no men- 
tion of the little man from Assisi. Very few writers 
know of his success in eliminating hatreds due to class 
distinctions. Perhaps he has a message for the intel- 
lectuals and materialists of our day who are taking such 
a low view of man. Perhaps religion teachers could 
make use of Francis to help our students appreciate 
our country. 

In 1181 or 1182 in the town of Assisi in Italy was 
born this child of wealthy parents. He was slight of 
stature, but he grew into a gay, handsome, carefree, 
generous, popular idol. He loved fine clothes and dis- 
play. He enjoyed singing and frolicking. His two out- 
standing ambitions were to win military renown and to 
be knighted. 

1 Cf. Ben W. Palmer, “Hobbes, Holmes and Hitler,” American Bar 


Association Fournal (Nov., 1945), 569-573, and Ben W. Palmer, 
“Defense Against Leviathan,” ibid. (June, 1946), 328-332, 360. 
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His ambitions were rudely jolted when he was cap- 
tured by the enemy, made a prisoner, and stricken with 
sickness. In 1205, at the age of 23 or 24, after his re- 
turn to Assisi, his friends noticed that a new love, a new 
gaiety, a new poetry had taken possession of him. God 
had suddenly reached into his life; divine love now en- 
raptured him. Being twitted by his friends, he replied: 
“T am about to take a wife of surpassing fairness.” 

The surprise of his friends can be imagined when they 
discovered that Lady Poverty was to become his 
spouse. Herid himself of all earthly possessions. Hence- 
forth his model, his friend, his central thought was to 
be Jesus Christ, the Man of poverty. Many were 
scandalized, of course, and many now booed the former 
frolicker. Others, however, were attracted to him. 
Soon there were gathered about him groups of men who 
devoted their lives to the literal living of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

No one at that time called this community democracy 
in action, but such it was. It had nothing to do with 
politics. It was based solely on religion, on brother- 
hood in Christ. The purpose was to communicate to 
all men a spiritual attitude toward their fellow men. 
A social revolution was quietly begun in which the sta- 
ture of the common man was raised. Before the eyes 
of the people were living examples of the principle of 
the brotherhood of man and the worth of each indi- 


vidual. The very word brotherhood describes this revo- 
lution. 


Francis’ Movement Still Strong 


When Francis died at the age of forty-five he had 
launched a movement that is still vital and strong seven 
centuries after its inception. The principles followed 
by Francis are applicable today. To offset hate, Fran- 
cis developed men of love. Concretely he showed the 
meaning of love as Christ had taught it. Francis lived 
respect for the dignity of man. 

Then, as now, there were class struggles. We could 
say that society was divided into the “ 
“have-nots.” 


haves” and 
We could also speak of the division into 
nobles and commoners. The Latin names then given 
to this division were majores and minores (greater and 
lesser). Francis had had ease and wealth as a boy and 
as a young man. Yet his one-time restlessness, his 
yearning to be officially declared one of the majores 
informs us of the attraction exerted at that time by the 
higher class distinction. 

Suddenly Francis observed the hatreds, the frictions 
caused by class distinctions and by the desire for wealth. 
In the poverty practiced by his Master, Jesus, Francis 
saw a remedy for the ills of society. Francis never be- 
lieved in halfway measures. His courage, his effort to 
reach to the root of the hates between men can be seen 
in the very name that he gave to the Franciscans. Even 
today they are officially known as Friars Minor. The 
literal translation would be: the “‘Lesser” Brothers. He 
did not appeal to pride of place, pride of power, or pride 
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of wealth. He utterly rejected these as a means of 
bringing about brotherhood. The Brothers were to be. 
long to the “‘minores.”” The word /esser marked them as 
belonging to the common people, not to the aristocrats, 
Actually there were to be no class distinctions in the 
new brotherhood. The common man was elevated; the 
rich man saw himself in a new light; the intellectual 
began to see the true basis for human dignity. 















































A Democratic Movement Among the People 











The Franciscan movement could be called a demo- 
cratic movement because it was something of and by 
and among the people—the masses, if you will. The 
Brothers mingled among men. They went into the 
streets and the country villages. They conversed with 
men in the fields. Living their lives before the people, 
the Franciscans instructed all classes in the spiritual 
truth of brotherhood in Christ. And indeed the rich, 
the learned were part of the movement. Men who had 
been plunging after wealth were now affected by this 
little man plunging after poverty. People soon saw 
that those who formerly had been irreligious or merely 
learned or contemptuous of their inferiors were part and 
parcel of the new brotherhood. The living examples of 
unselfishness, of detachment from things that the world 
prizes lessened the frictions, the jealousies in society. 

What most surprised the observers was that the 
Brothers were happy. They were joyful, cheerful, 
singing, carefree ministers of Christ. They possessed 
nothing, yet they possessed what men still think they 
may obtain from wealth, namely, contentment. The 
Brothers regarded the birds, trees, sun, rain, fruit of 
the field as so many gifts from God to be enjoyed by 
His rational creatures. They were filled with a great 
gratitude for these gifts. And the very sight of this 
living gratitude elevated the thoughts of onlookers. 

Our urban civilization, our slums make this Fran- 
ciscan closeness to nature much more difficult. How- 
ever, Francis would tell us that even window-shopping 
could be elevated into a spiritual joy. The mistake 
we make is that we so often gaze upon the earth’s 
bright or flowering surface, on our natural resources, 
on our rich meadows and forests, and forget that it is 
God who has provided these gifts tor His children. 
We admire our scientific achievements but fail to give 
God thanks for having provided man’s inventive mind. 
Francis insisted that men and women learn to give 
thanks to the Creator. 

To Francis the whole earth was a Tabor, a place of 
enrapturing beauty made so by the presence of Christ’s 
transfigured humanity. We may never forget this 
central position that Christ occupied in the Franciscan 
outlook. The saint advised men to look at this Person, 
to walk hand in hand with Him. Francis was the in- 
ventor of the Christmas crib. He placed Christ con- 
cretely before an audience. Joy in Christ, joy because 
of Christ’s presence here on earth became a reality 
wherever the true Franciscan walked. 
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Francis Loved Men 


Since Christ in His relations with men was the ideal 
Man, Francis naturally became a true exemplar of the 
command of love of neighbor. Francis did not love 
humanity; he loved men. Always informal in his 
approach to every type—the poor, the wealthy, the 
learned, the illiterate—Francis made each one feel 
that Francis was the friend of all. His frankness and 
honesty disarmed his opponents. He spread truth by 
living the truth before men. He had no paper plan 
for peace among men. He simply gave himself en- 
tirely to the person confronting him. 

The object of Francis was, of course, to make men 
realize that they belong to God. Through friendship 
with the little Franciscan, men and women began to 
see that their value, their dignity came from the fact 
of their being adopted sons of God and brothers in 
Christ. Secular prominence did not matter once that 
primary truth was grasped. It is said that by friend- 
ship mankind learned faith. For, it needs to be re- 
peated, all classes came to Francis. All types felt 
themselves becoming of one class in the presence of the 
man from Assisi. Portiuncula, the hut in Assisi where 
Francis first began to gather men around him, has been 
called the cradle of democracy. 

The feelings of a colored person, of a citizen of Jap- 
anese or Chinese descent are hurt when the courtesy 
that is given to other Americans is denied him in church 
or store or hotel or theatre. Two stories out of the 
life of St. Francis illustrate how he schooled himself 
into courtesy. While still young he was one day selling 
cloth in the shop of his father. A beggar approached 
and Francis momentarily spurned him in favor of a 
prominent customer. However, he soon became 
shocked at his own action and ran after the beggar and 
apologized to him. On another occasion he turned 
away from a leper as most of us would today. Then, 
realizing that he had rejected one of God’s creatures, 
he rushed up to the leper and embraced him. Heroism? 
Yes, indeed, but an effective means of showing just 
what the brotherhood of man implies. 

Behind the success of Francis in winning men over 
to the practice of respecting their fellow men we dis- 
cover a simple but difficult technique. He was careful 
never to wound the feelings of anyone. He was kind- 
ness and love personified. He would not crush people. 
He would not force them into religion. The principle 
which he emphasized and gradually instilled into the 
Brothers was that in our dealings with others each 
individual act, each contact must be preceded by cour- 
tesy. In his own words, courtesy is the herald which 
must announce the coming of justice. Into the rule 
for his society he wrote that the Franciscan must be 
“gentle, peaceful, modest, meek, humble, speaking 
honestly to all.” 

It is apparent that many who profess to be following 
the Nazarene have failed to observe the courtesy and 
honesty of Francis. Whether or not wars might have 
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been avoided had there been more Christians of the 
type of Francis may be a moot question. Certain it is 
that the reputation of Francis had penetrated every- 
where in his day. The Turkish Sultan, who had no 
love of Christianity and who was on the verge of a 
victory over the crusading Christians in Egypt, re- 
ceived, protected, and admired Francis who had come 
unarmed into his camp. 

If democracy is to endure, if belief in the principle of 
the dignity of man is to be practiced, human nature is 
in need of a strong, compelling motive. The task of 
being a Christian is not an easy one. It demands 
heroism, even sanctity. And by the same token it is 
asking a great deal of human nature to expect that 
every American will live up to the principle of respect 
for human dignity. The problem is: What motive, 
what force will spur men to this achievement? 


Francis Absorbed Christ 


From whence did Francis derive the energy and the 
courage to be courteous to ruffians, to the helpless, to 
the poor? The answer is that Francis absorbed Christ. 
In the days of Francis many were anxious for intel- 
lectual renown, just as today many crave the distinction 
of being regarded as scientists. Francis saw that philo- 
sophic Christianity, while good in itself, would not win 
the common man, for the intellectual often scorns his 
unlearned compeer. Francis did not go to books; 
he went to Christ. He contemplated the poor Christ, 
the understanding Christ, the unselfish Christ, 
the generous Christ, the suffering Christ. He re- 
solved to reflect the honesty of Christ, the prayer- 
fulness of Christ. In Francis, Christ lived again before 
the eyes of the people—the Christ who loved men re- 
gardless of race, class, color, wealth, talents. The 
freshness, the joy, the youth, the brotherly love aspect 
of Christianity reappeared in the Franciscans. Christ 
was seen to be the source of the Franciscan joy in 
living. The same Christ is available today to energize 
those who wish to live respect for their fellow men. 

So-called practical men of affairs are prone to smile 
at those who are so naive as to believe that the ideal of 
the brotherhood of man can soften and diminish the 
inequalities of life or the strife between capital and 
labor. It was no different in the day of Francis. Yet 
the saint was not deterred from taking this paradoxical 
way of healing society. Some of his rules did prove 
eventually to be impractical, nevertheless the success 
of his program can be seen in the multitudes whom he 
influences today. 

Many thought Francis a fool, so he took them at their 
word. He called himself the jongleur de Dieu—the 
minstrel of God, that is, one who, like the end-man in 
our minstrel shows, makes life pleasant for others. 
Like his Master, Francis suffered intensely and hero- 
ically. And because he was so generous for Christ 
it may be said that he was knighted by his Master, 
for he carried in his own body the wounds of Christ. 
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Francis Worked against Self-importance 

Greed and overemphasis on the importance of self 
are at the bottom of class rivalries. The Communists 
would eliminate these class rivalries by killing off all 
those opposed to the working class. Francis began 
his reform by not taking himself too seriously in regard 
to the position or the reputation he held among men. 
He regarded himself only as God’s servant and he 
wished to remain in a secondary position so that praise 
and glory would come to God. His design was to 
bring honor on God, not on himself. Each member of 
his religious order was to regard himself only as a 
“lesser” brother—Friar Minor. Thus Francis worked 
against that all-too-human tendency to consider our- 
selves very important, and to feel hurt when our im- 
portance to society is not recognized. We yearn for 
promotion, for recognition; we push others down in 
order to elevate ourselves. Francis understood well 
what it actually is that makes the individual impor- 
tant—his relationship to God. But to make Christi- 
anity or democracy successful there must be those 
heroes who follow the rule: “If any man wishes to be 
first, he shall be last of all, and servant of all.” 


A Plan for Peace 


Multitudes were won over to the sincerity of Francis 
and grasped his plan—a living plan—for peace. They 
discovered that actually the deepest joy in life comes 
not from self-seeking but from an unselfish serving of 
God and of one’s fellow men. Hatred of one’s fellow 
men and hatred of God drive men apart. Hate shrivels 
the soul of man. A love that is built on Christ is 
dynamic and disarms hate by suffering for and serving 
the hater. 

Joyfully would the diminutive Assisian read to San. 
tayana the words: “We hold these truths to be self. 
evident, that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights...” And then Francis would point out that the 
dream of America can become realizable only through 
the Christ who tells men the true reason why each 
man has inherent worth and value and dignity. Fran. 
cis saw a child of God in every individual. That 
dogma supplies the necessary incentive for treating 
our fellow men with respect. Perhaps the political 
scientists, the economists, the statisticians, the mat- 
erialists, the legislators, and the educators have some- 
thing to learn from the heroically joyful man of Assisi. 


Stories of Our Lord for Kindergarteners 


By Sister Mary Crara, Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Connecticut 


Presentation of Jesus 


When Jesus was eight days old Our Blessed Mother 
and Saint Joseph gave Him a name. They knew long 
before what His name was to be but they did not give it 
to Him until He was eight days old. That was the time 
that all children received their names. 

His name was to be a very special one. esus means 
Saviour. Jesus saved all those who wished to be saved. 
He saved them from going to hell. Jesus’ name is holy. 
We bow our heads when we say it or when we hear other 
people say it. 

When Jesus was forty days old Our Blessed Mother 
and Saint Joseph brought Him to the temple to give 
Him back to God. All mothers and fathers did that 
with their babies. While the priest was holding the 
babies the mothers and fathers would say prayers, some- 
thing like this: “Thank You, God, for sending this little 
baby to us. We know that it really belongs to You. 
You made it and You own it. You are just letting us 


take care of it for You. Please help us to make it very 
good and teach it the right thing to do.” 

Blessed Mother and Saint Joseph gave the priest two 
white birds and the priest gave Jesus back to them. 

On the way out of the temple they met a holy old 
man. This old man’s name was Simeon. He came over 
to Our Blessed Mother and asked if he could hold the 
baby. The minute that Simeon saw Jesus he smiled. 
He knew that this baby was the one that had been 
promised to Adam and Eve. He knew that this was the 
One who would open the gates of heaven. Simeon 
prayed right out loud. He said, “Now You can let me 
die, God. I have seen the Saviour of the world, the One 
promised to Adam and Eve.” 

You see, every day Simeon had prayed and asked 
God to please let him live to see the One promised to 
Adam and Eve. Now he had seen Him, so he was ready 
to die. 

Our Blessed Mother and Saint Joseph brought Jesus 
home. 
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“ .and All These Things 
shall be Added unto You” 


By Sister Geratp Ann, S.L. 
St. Fames School, Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


HEN Christ addressed the multitude emphasiz- 

ing the magnificent virtue of trust, and He con- 
cluded with the words: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God” (Luke 12, 31), is it presumptuous to imagine that 
He had in mind His future teachers? 

All of us might with profit add a P.S. to our signa- 
ture, not as a postscript only, which usually indicates 
a mere afterthought, but as a constant reminder that 
our goal is personal sanctity. 

Often, we, ourselves, have quoted, “One cannot 
give what one does not have”; therefore, how can we 
expect to bring forth citizens worthy of the kingdom of 
God, unless we, first of all, seek and find that kingdom? 


Obligation to Educate Whole Man 


As Christian teachers we have an obligation to 
educate the whole man—-spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
and physical. To place emphasis where it belongs, let 
us consider the spiritual aspect. We must teach our 
pupils the reason for their creation, the subsequent 
redemption, and how they are to sanctify themselves. 
Many times we are so intent upon the supernatural 
virtues we wish to inculcate in the children that we 
overlook the natural. We forget that the super- 
natural is built upon the natural. Unless the founda- 
tion be firm and solid, we labor in vain to erect a lasting 
edifice. We try to motivate our children in every 
possible way to become good citizens of the héavenly 
kingdom yet we forget that they are flesh and blood— 
not spirits—and that they must of necessity deal with 
material things. 

Citizenship worthy of the name presupposes the 
exercise of many virtues. Paramount among them 
are charity, justice, and obedience to proper authority. 
With the golden rule as the moral yardstick, men should 
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not find it difficult to practice these virtues, and as a 
consequence, they will develop into real citizens. 
“Doing unto others as we would have them do unto 
us” gives the individual the right perspective in regard 
to the rights and duties of himself and those of his 
fellow men. The union of upright individuals molds 
and safeguards the State and the nation. Since man is 
by nature a social being, only by uniting with his fellow 
men for the common good can he hope to attain that 
blessed three-fold peace: peace with himself, with his 
neighbor, and with his God. The natural virtues are 
milestones on the road to attaining this goal. 


The Power of Example 


There is an old adage, “Fling enough mud and some 
is bound to stick.” We might change the wording to 
“Shed enough light of good example and some is bound 
to penetrate those with whom we come in contact.” 
Actions speak louder than words. We may say what 
we please but we thunder what we are. 

It is natural for children to imitate their elders. We 
recognize the truth of this statement, but how reluctant 
we are to see their shortcomings and failings as a re- 
flection of our own. 

A zealous priest once said, “Job was a patient man, 
but Job was never a teacher.” We can as truthfully 
say, “Christ was a patient Man, and Christ was a 
teacher.” In our moments of trial and discourage- 
ment—and these are not rare even to the best of us 
teachers—we are prone to imagine that Job’s trials were 
much more conducive to the practice of patience than 
are ours—ours, for the most part, localized in the class- 
room. No one denies the effect of Job’s example on his 
contemporaries and on us, but why not go to the Perfect 
Teacher as the source of our strength in practicing this 
difficult virtue? He, Himself, whispers His secret to 
us, “Learn of me, because I am meek, and humble of 
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heart” (Matt. 11, 29). Patience is the precious fruit 
of the buds of meekness and humility. 

Sometimes when we hear the phrase, “As the teacher, 
so the pupil,” we hang our heads in shame. It is then 
we strike our breasts and confess mea culpa. We 
have recourse to a soul clinic at that time so that Some 
One—with capital letters—may diagnose our illness. 
How perturbed we are before our examination, fearing 
lest our spiritual malady be malignant, yet how com- 
placent we soon become again when we discover it to 
be not too serious. It is easy enough to excuse our 
actions and to attribute to other less proximate causes 
the defects found in our children. 


Christ Drew All to Him 


Christ taught by word and example all classes of 
persons—children, adolescents, young men and women, 
and adults. Not a single type escaped His interest and 
zeal. His winning personality drew the little ones to 
Him. Their mothers were content to see their babes 
nestling in His care. “Suffer the little ones to come 
unto me. ... For of such is the kingdom of God” 
(Mark 10, 14), He chided His twelve. “Unless you 
become as... little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 18, 3). To become as 
a child means to be as docile, as obedient, as frank as a 
little one whose only fear is the loss of his mother. 

The little boy who offered his loaves and fishes was 
not less drawn to our Lord. We sometimes imagine a 
child to be naturally selfish, but what could be less 
unselfish than for this bright-faced lad to give his very 
food away because he felt that our Lord needed it? 
He, of all that multitude, had foresight enough to pre- 
pare alunch. Or was it as some would depict it that 
he was using the food as a means of livelihood for a 
widowed mother? At any rate, he was willing—nay, 
eager, to share it. Was not our Lord’s charm the mag- 
net that drew forth this sacrifice? 

John the beloved disciple, who had barely crossed 
the threshold into manhood was “‘in love” with Jesus. 
Love strives to be as the one loved. So, this son of 
thunder tempered his natural overabundant zeal with 
moderation and let only love for Christ hold sway in 
his heart. His pure, unaffected lover’s love won for 
him a first place in the earthly kingdom as well as in 
that of heaven. 

We might take each apostle in turn and probe the 
depths of his heart trying to fathom and explain the 
effect of Christ on him, but we shall let each of you revel 
in that thought at your leisure. 

Magdalene, the prostitute, Martha, the woman of 
affairs, Veronica, the “true image,” Pilate’s wife, the 
society matron—each mirrors in herself that quality 
which most attracted her to the Galilean. It is ir- 
relevant even to mention His beloved Mother Mary 


since she was the very epitome of all that is in her 
Divine Son. 
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Teachers Meet All Types of Pupils 


Now, we, too, encounter all types of pupils—the 
innocent, the stubborn, the difficult, the overambitious, 
the timid, the cowardly, the obdurate. 

The little ones we naturally love. Our constant prayer 
is that they never become sullied by the sin-sick 
world. Their innocence reflects for us the God of 
Purity. 

Occasionally the stubborn child comes under our 
influence. “Tis then we hear in spirit the complaining 
cries of the children of long ago in the market place, 
“We have piped to you and you have not danced”; 
and all the while those children who so lately heard 
the doctrine of brotherly love fall from their Divine 


Teacher’s lips, refuse to heed the cries of their play. 
mates. 
































































The difficult child typified by the possessed boy 
over whom the twelve had no control could be handled 
only one way short of a miracle. Our Lord gave the secret 
when He explained to the discouraged apostles, ‘“‘this 
kind is not cast out but by prayer and fasting” ( Aatt. 
17, 20). Let us pause here for a self-examination. Do 
we give up too easily when a difficulty arises? How 
often do we do violence to ourselves to effect a change 
of attitude in our difficult pupils? We need not make 
use of corporal penance, but we can resort to a renova- 
tion of spirit and a turning to prayer. As someone 
aptly counselled, ““We should speak to God one hun- 
dred times more about our pupils than to our pupils 
about God.” 

James and John, who used their mother’s influence 
to seek the first places, exemplify the overambitious— 
those who are not content unless they are in the lime- 
light. The Divine Teacher gently reminded His two 
that worth-while places are secured only by accepting 
graciously the sufferings inflicted upon us as children of 
Eve. 

All too often we meet with the ungrateful child. 
When only one of the ten lepers returned to give thanks 
to the Saviour our Lord felt keenly the sword-thrust of 
ingratitude. How often we experience a similar thrust 
after having used our powers to their utmost in shower- 
ing kindness upon our pupils. Their take-it-for-granted 
attitude all but stifles the generosity within us. 

So often we lament the lack of honor apparent in our 
children. They are too timid or too cowardly to stand 
on their own feet in matters of even simple import. 
Their human respect rushes to the fore when they see 
the opportunity of acting contrary to a comrade’s ex- 
ample. Then it is that Simon Peter stands clearly be- 
fore us in that scene where the customs officer is asking 
for the tribute. He feels that he owes nothing, yet he is 
ashamed to appear mean in the eyes of the law. How 
does His Master treat him? He works a miracle to save 
His loved one from embarrassment. 

Perhaps the obdurate is less familiar to us, but occa- 
sionally we find one in our group. Nothing seems to 
motivate him. The more we try, the harder his heart 
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seems to become. Only God knows the results of our 
labors. Then we recall to mind the thought that others 
reap what we have sown. 


Some Thoughts of Encouragement 


Lest these idealistic thoughts and Utopian ideas tend 
to bring out in bold relief our deficiencies and inade- 
quacies, may I offer a few thoughts of encouragement? 
It is true that our Lord told us “Be... perfect, as also 
your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5, 48). How- 
ever, at the same time He realized that He was ad- 
dressing children of Adam. 

In the eyes of the world our Lord was an utter fail- 
ure. Not all His pupils learned their lessons as He 
wished them to do. The babes, it is true, did not dis- 
appoint Him. Innocence could never do that. But the 
adolescents? Surely in that hooting, bloodthirsty mob 
on Good Friday were many boys and girls who repaid 
their Teacher with taunting words and hate-flung 
stones. 

Judas, the man of the world, was in his early manhood 
when first he heard the gentle call of his Master. All 
too soon avarice closed his ears and dimmed his eyes to 
the light of his Teacher’s words and example. Our Lord 
gave him His all; yet, in the end, He had to admit 
that “it were better for him, if that man had not been 
born” (Matt. 26, 24). 

The young man who heard the invitation “If thou wilt 
be perfect . . .” (Matt. 19, 21) could not have been long 
past adolescence. He must indeed have done real 
violence to himself in rejecting the invitation since our 
Lord’s attraction for him was so strong as to be noticed 
by those around. “And Jesus, looking on him, loved 
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him” (Mark 10, 21); yet, he, too, could walk away. 

Pilate, the man of authority, could scarcely with- 
stand the gentle pressure of his prisoner’s words and 
demeanor, but he too, with sudden vehemence, 
quitted the judgment place lest he appear a weakling 
in the eyes of his hateful subjects. 


Thus from Bethlehem’s manger bed 

To Calvary’s bloody height, 

The Son of Man went on His way, 
Outcast, forsaken, lone. 

Successful -but in failure 

So it seems. 

Who, clinging to Death’s awful tree 

Was heard to say, 

“My God, My God, why hast Thou, too, 
Abandoned Me?” 


A failure? Yea! but rightly so 
For so ’twas God’s own will— 

A will Divine which He embraced 
Full freely, lovingly, 

Fulfilling it in every act— 

The Beacon Light of earthly time, 
The Rudder of His lingering words 
“Consummatum Est.” 


Dear Lord, I, too, fail miserably 

In all my acts, it seems. 

Like You my true successes lie 

In utter failures, too. 

Please teach me to accept my lot 

And join to all my an 

Such love of You that it may link 

(At death’s drear dreaded dawn) 

My “Consummatum Est” with Yours.! 


1From an unpublished poem entitled Christ—the Triumphant 
Failure, by Sister Gerald Ann, S.L. 















By Broruer Atrrep, F.S.C., Ph.D. 
Brother Visitor, Mont La Salle, Na 


, California 


AS WE get older in the religious life, we have a situa- 
tion akin to that facing Joseph Stalin. It is said 
that if one were to take a picture of his original cabinet 
or group of advisers today, there would be only one man 
left—good old Joe himself. The rest have been liqui- 
dated, to use the polite phraseology of a barbaric regime. 
If we were to take a picture of our original group of 
novices, the situation would not be so extreme, it is true, 
but there would be a goodly number of X’s marking the 
position of those who have left the institute. 

When we were novices we went along in the simple 
belief that we should all persevere. If somebody had 
told us either individually or as a group that two years 
after the end of our novitiate, one-third or more would 
have returned to secular life, there would have been a 
cry of indignation. Nonsense! This was our life and 
we were going to stick with it. We were convinced that 
there was nothing more worth while in the world. 


Why Do Some Fail? 


But this undreamed of possibility actually took place. 
And those of us who were mercifully spared may have 
begun to think: “How come? My companions seemed 
all right to me in the novitiate and scholasticate. Why 
did they fail after one brief year in community?” That 
problem has been the subject of thought and wonder for 
many years now. The answer seems to be contained in 
a parable of our Lord. 

He tells how two men built a house (Matt. 7, 24-27). 
One had a relatively easy time, because he did not take 
the trouble to dig down to rock but simply put his house 
on the sand. He finished the job in short order and sat 
back to watch his neighbor, still sweating and slaving to 
get down to rock. Perhaps, if he were the cock-sure 
type, he looked on and taunted him for being so fool- 
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The Teacher— 
A Man of Character 









ishly careful. Finally, however, the neighbor had his 
house built with good foundations strongly attached to 
the rock. 

Then the rains and the wind came. Number one felt 
his house swaying, tipping. He ran to number two for 
help. Number two was sitting calmly before his fire 
toasting his toes and reading the Talmud. He looked 
quietly at number one who was gesticulating frantically 
and talking at a great rate about his quivering and slid- 
ing domicile. Just then, there was a great crash. Num- 
ber one ran to the door and saw a heap of ruins where his 
house had been. 

The moral of this story is not: He who laughs last, 
laughs best. 


Building Religious Life on Sand 


The first man is like the novice or religious who pro- 
ceeds in short order to take on the externals of the reli- 
gious life. He makes just as good a show as the next. 
His formation, as far as it goes, is completed in about 
two months. By that time, he has polished off all the 
details. He makes the correct pauses in the Office, 
bows, stands, and kneels at the appropriate times. 
His Latin is accented according to the markings in the 
book. He observes the community customs. “He fol- 
lows the regulations very well all day long. 

But, in reality, this is all fagade. There has been no 
conversion of soul, no striking change in his interior dis- 
positions. He listens to conferences, he reads spiritual 
books, but the ideas either do not penetrate or they are 
simply rejected as impractical—something to be taken 
seriously by saints but not by the average mortal. 

Worldliness is condemned—but this novice still 
hankers for the time when he will be able to see a “‘good” 
show, or spend hours listening to trivial radio programs, 
or indulge his penchant for modern magazines. He has 
no intention of giving up or limiting these things; _per- 
haps the thought does not even enter his mind. He is 
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still proud. He obeys, but only because he has not the 
courage to do otherwise in the face of public opinion. 
Internally, he fails to recognize God in his superior. 
He is still unmortified; he is ready at a moment’s notice 
to revert to a life of ease, talk, and dissipation. 


The Man of Character 


The second man is like the novice who sets out to con- 
quer himself. He aims to be what he seems to be. He 
seems to be religious—he is. He does not just drift 
through meditation, for example, but he tries to make it 
a means of changing his life. He seems to have control 
of his passions—he has. At least he is making a serious 
effort to be patient, humble, pure, and prayerful in his 
soul, as well as externally. He seems to be recollected. 
Heis. He seems to be obedient. He is—as to God. 

The difference between these two types of formation 
is obvious. In one case, there is formation; in the 
other, there is none at all. 

Out of true formation there develops a man of char- 
acter. St. John the Baptist was a man of character. 
As our Lord put it in words that cannot be equalled: 
“What went you out... to see? A reed shaken 
with the wind?” (Matt. 11, 7). That comparison de- 
scribes perfectly the man who lacks character: a reed 
shaken by the wind. He is buffeted this way and that 
by his desires, by public opinion, and by temptations. 
St. John was not a reed shaken by the wind. He 
was not soft and effeminate. He had spent the 
first thirty years of his life disciplining himself. 
Therefore, when he came out to teach, he not only had 
something to say, but he could speak with assurance 
and authority. 


The great task before us as teachers is to form our 
students to the Christian character, or more properly to 
get them to form themselves. But if the teacher lacks 
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character himself, if he is all mixed up about life, if he 
has not solved his own problems, how is he fit to help 
others solve theirs? 


Formation Is Interior 


We have raised the problem: Why do some fall 
away from the religious vocation so easily? The answer 
we have found in a lack of true formation. We have to 
remember that formation is our own personal work, a 
lifelong task, in which we can be advised and counselled 
by others, but which otherwise we must do ourselves. 
We have to remember that once we let down in our ef- 
forts, disaster is not far off. 

Formation is interior—a conversion, a change of soul. 
It is not simply doing certain things in a certain way ex- 
ternally. 

Formation means self-conquest: no suffering—no 
formation. Hence, we should not be afraid of occasions 
that mortify our nature, but welcome them. Humilia- 
tions, blame we do not deserve, slights, disagreeable 
work, restrictions imposed by our superiors—these are 
all opportunities provided by God to help us overcome 
ourselves and be transformed into Christ. 

All this should be done in a spirit of love for our Lord. 
Otherwise, it becomes a piece of moral effort compa- 
rable to that of a philosopher. It is really based on a 
form of selfishness and therefore is subject to the cor- 
rosive influence of self-interest. It bears the seeds of 
disintegration within itself. True character is the prod- 
uct of great love of God joined to a realization of our 
own helplessness and absolute dependence on Him for 
all our good, especially in the supernatural order. 

Any novice or religious who strives seriously to live 
according to these ideas has a good chance of persever- 
ing. But if he does not, he is like the man who built his 
house upon sand: in the day of trial, he will falter and 
drop by the wayside. 
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John the Baptist 





By Sister M. Jouanna, O.S.F. 
St. Francis Academy, Foliet, Illinois 


HE problem of teaching Christ is, in a way, the 

only work of the religion teacher. This resolves it- 
self into preparing the way for Christ and then intro- 
ducing Him. From there Christ Himself takes over. 
This may appear to be an oversimplification of the 
problem, but it is not. This was the task of St. John 
the Baptist. He prepared the way and he pointed out 
Christ. 

Like the teacher today St. John had his problems. 
There were those who were not prepared and would not 
prepare themselves. They heard John say, “Behold the 
Lamb of God” (John 1, 29). They saw Him to whom 
John pointed, but they did not meet Christ because 
their hearts were not ready to accept the Son of God in 
the form of a man who appeared in all respects like 
other men. 

So, since we have the same aim and the same prob- 
lems as St. John, perhaps we can learn from a study of 
his method the way to teach Christ. Then, when our 
work is completed, we may merit a praise in some meas- 
ure like that received by the holy precursor. 


St. John Prepared Himself Well 
fin the first place St. John prepared himself well. 


St. Luke tells us he “was strengthened in spirit; and was 
in the deserts until the day of his manifestation to Is- 
rael” (Luke 1, 80). The high spirituality he attained 
can be recognized in Our Lord’s words of praise. He 
asked the multitude, ““What went you out . . . to see? 
A reed shaken with the wind? But what went you out 
to see? A man clothed in soft garments? Behold 
they that are clothed in soft garments are in the houses 
of kings. But what went you out to see? A prophet? 
Yea, I tell you, and more than a prophet” (Matt. 11, 
7-9). Then, to make His eulogy even more emphatic, 
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He added, “Amen I say to you, there hath not risen 
among them that are born of women a greater than 
John the Baptist” (Matt. 11, 11). 

No doubt, his early contact with the “Word” “made 
flesh” in the womb of Mary had much to do with this 
great sanctity. Nevertheless, St. John was not a passive 
recipient of graces. His days in the desert until his 
thirtieth year were personal efforts to master self in 
codperation with the abundance of grace he received. 

The teacher’s early contact with Christ when He 
took up His abode in her heart in union with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit at baptism is not very unlike St. 
John’s experience. The novitiate training, as well as 
the yearly retreat, affords the religious teacher an op- 
portunity to be “strengthened in spirit” in the desert of 
the cloister away from the world. 

Does the world see her “‘a reed shaken with the wind”? 
Or is she strong in her convictions of sanctity and 
ready to give her students “hard-headed holiness” that 
they will accept because they see it in action? Is she 
clothed in the soft garments of easy spirituality or is 
mortification and sacrifice a part of her life and her 
secret means of earning grace for her students? “That is 
the first lesson of St. John—personal preparedness with 
particular stress on personal sanctity« 


Prepared Other Hearts to Receive Christ 


“With his heart well prepared, St. John went out to 
prepare the hearts of the Jews to receive Christ. Not 
only did he give general instruction that “Every valley 
shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low; and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough ways plain” (Luke 3, 5), but he gave in- 
dividual guidance to his listeners showing how each was 
to accomplish this. 

Fearlessly he opposed those who were evil and 
stressed the need of personal penance: “Ye offspring of 
vipers, who hath showed you to flee from the wrath to 
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come? Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of pen- 
ance; and do not begin to say, We have Abraham for 
our father” (Luke 3, 7-8). 

To the sincere common people he recommended 
fraternal charity. ‘He that hath two coats, let him 
give to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let 
him do in like manner” (Luke 3, 11). 

To the publican he stressed honesty: “Do nothing 
more than that which is appointed you” (Luke 3, 13). 

The burly soldiers needed lessons in gentleness and 
contentment. ‘Do violence to no man, neither calum- 
niate any man; and be content with your pay” (Luke 
3, 14). 

So, too, the teacher can gently prepare the hearts of 
the students to receive Christ, the true Christ, by point- 
ing out their failing and prescribing the remedy, first by 
directing them to the Sacrament of Penance and then by 
teaching the need of mortifications and little sacrifices, 


Giving Self Wholeheartedly 


This wholehearted giving of self on the part of the 
teacher is not entirely without reward. Often there are 
those who sincerely esteem and love their teachers. 
To lose sight of the goal and delight in this as an end 
instead of recognizing it as the opportunity to make the 
proper introduction of the Greatest Personality of all is 
to fail completely as a teacher. 

St. John again points the way. He had among his 
followers disciples whose response to his teaching would 
delight the heart of any teacher. Two of them, one of 
whom was Andrew and the other most likely the be- 
loved disciple, seeing Jesus and hearing him whom they 
loved and whose word they respected say, “Behold the 
Lamb of God,” left John to follow Christ. 

On another occasion zealous disciples of the Baptist 
pointed out that Jesus was attracting attention and 
drawing the crowds away from John, for they said, 
“behold, he baptizeth and all men come to Him” (John 
3, 26). John made it clear to them by an analogy that 
he was not working for personal gratification, but to 
prepare the way for Christ and that, moreover, this 
alone gave him joy. 

“He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; but the 
friend of the bridegroom, who standeth and heareth him, 
rejoiceth with joy because of the bridegroom’s voice. 
This my joy therefore is fulfilled” (John 3, 29). 

Then he added the words that can well be considered 
the motto of every religious teacher. “He must in- 
crease, but I must decrease” (John 3, 30). 

We draw souls to us that we may direct them to 
Christ. 


Introducing Christ to Students 


But how can we finally introduce Christ to our stu- 
dents? We saw howSt. John directed two favorites to 
Christ and then let Christ take over. When Jesus first 
walked along the banks of the Jordan, “John saw Jesus 
coming to him, and he saith: Behold the Lamb of God, 
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behold him who taketh away the sin of the world. This 
is he of whom I said: After me there cometh a man, who 
is preferred before me: because he was before me” 
(John 1, 29-30). Humility is an essential virtue of the 
religious teacher. 

We can, however, get a better picture of his technique 
from the incident that occurred when he was in prison. 
Having heard all the wonders that Christ was perform- 
ing, St. John, wishing to make his disciples aware of the 
significance of these acts, sent two to ask, “‘Art thou he 
that art to come, or look we for another?” (Matt. 11, 3). 

After the hearts of the disciples were prepared, all 
that was necessary for them was to meet Christ and see 
for themselves that “The blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them” (Matt. 11, 
5) in order to get them to go “all out” for Christ. 

But we poor teachers of the twentieth century have 
not the Son of Joseph the carpenter walking among us 
and drawing those whom we prepare for the introduc- 
tion by the strength of His charming personality and 
the wonder of His miracles. How can we imitate St. 
John? 

St. John knew that the best way for his disciples to 
learn about Christ would be to send them to Christ. 
That is why he sent them with that question when he 
was in prison. 

We, too, must send our students to Christ. Since He 
is not here walking our streets, we can send them to the 
primary source of our knowledge of Christ—to the re- 
cordings of those who knew Him personally or who had 
first-hand information. The Gospel stories are the best 
means of introducing Christ to our students, and there 
they will meet the true, manly Christ, a real Hero to 
worship, the only “Superman” ever to walk the earth. 

What boy will not be thrilled to see that Christ fear- 
lessly faced His adversaries so that even the crowds in 
Judea marvelled. “Is not this he whom they seek to 
kill? And behold, he speaketh openly, and they say 
nothing to him” (John 7, 25-26). 

And when the final blow was imminent He could say, 
“Rise, let us go. Behold he is at hand that will betray 
me” (Matt. 26, 46). And when He faced the mob He 
showed that He was not taken unaware. “You are 
come out, as it were to a robber, with swords and clubs 
to apprehend me. I sat daily with you, teaching in the 
temple, and you laid not hands on me” (Matt. 26, 55). 


Christ as a Hero and Superman for Youth 


Christ will be a real Hero when the future young 
lawyer or business man sees how often His enemies 
sought to ensnare Him and how easily Christ overcame 
them. 

There was the time the chief priests and the scribes 
sent spies to Him asking, “Is it lawful for us to give 
tribute to Caesar, or no?” (Luke 20, 22). Christ’s an- 
swer was quick, clear, andincisive. Neither the Phari- 
sees, with their insistence on the Mosaic Law, nor the 
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Romans could find fault with His reply. With the coin 
of tribute in His hand He answered,‘“‘Render therefore 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s” (Luke, 20, 25). 

All through the Gospel there is the same story of the 
rulers of the people “lying in wait for him and seeking 
to catch something from his mouth, that they might ac- 
cuse him” (Luke 11, 54), and always the result is the 
same: “and wondering at his answer, they held their 
peace” (Luke 20, 26). 

Where but in the Gospels will youth find its super- 
man? Here is a Man who can command the forces of 
nature, calming the wind and the waves and walking on 
the water; a Man who can raise the dead to life, cure all 
manner of disease, and after His own death come forth 
alive from a well-guarded tomb. 

Youth will see that there is nothing weak about a 
Man who gently receives the sinner, for it is in the face 
of extreme opposition that He says to the penitent wo- 
man at Simon’s banquet, ““Thy sins are forgiven thee” 
(Luke 7, 48), and to the woman taken in adultery, 
“Neither will I condemn thee. Go, and now sin no 
more” (John 8, 11), or when He said to the paralytic at 
Capharnaum, “Son, thy sins are forgiven thee” (Mark 
2, 5), for the scribes sitting there were ready to accuse 
Him of blasphemy. Jesus, knowing this spirit of oppo- 
sition, said, “that you may know that the Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins (he saith to the sick 
of the palsy), I say to thee: Arise. Take up thy bed 
and go into thy house” (Mark 2, 6-11). 

There in the Gospels they will find not only a Hero 
and a Superman, but One to whom they can go when 
they are overwhelmed with the sorrows and cares of 
life. This same courageous manly Christ could grieve 
over the death of His précursor so that He went apart 
for a time into a desert. 

“And his disciples came and took the body [John’s] 
and buried it and came and told Jesus. Which when 
Jesus had heard, he retired from thence by a boat into 
a desert place apart” (Matt. 14, 12-13). 

Twice it is recorded that Jesus shed tears. When He 
was brought to the tomb of Lazarus the Gospel tells us, 
“Jesus wept. The Jews therefore said: Behold how he 
loved him” (John 11, 35-36). The other occasion is re- 
corded in St. Luke (19, 41) when Jesus was filled with 
longing and sadness at the mention of Jerusalem, be- 
cause it would not receive Him. 


The Living Christ 


But the Christ of a book is not the living Christ of the 
fascinating personality. Such a Christ will not exert 
the power over our students that Christ had in His ac- 
tual life, you may say. But, even in His day, He was 
not acceptable to all the Jews. Those who had open 
minds and hearts recognized Him in His humble dis- 
guise. They knew Him through His words and works. 
And so we as modern Baptists may point to Christ 
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speaking of Himself saying, “I am the bread of life” 
(John 6, 48). When they receive Him in the Holy Eu. 
charist they will know from His words that “This is the 
bread which cometh down from heaven; that if any 
man eat of it, he may not die” (John 6, 50); and “‘ex- 
cept you eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his 
blood, you shall not have life in you” (John 6, 54), for 
“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood abid- 
eth in me, and I in him” (John 6, 57). 

If we have prepared their hearts well, they will not 
say, ““This saying is hard; and who can hear it?” (John 
6, 61) but with Peter they will exclaim, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” 
(John 6, 69). 

Moreover, Christ said: “I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world” (Matt. 28, 20). 
And so we can present Him to our students living on in 
His Church: doing good, blessing, teaching, dying, ris- 
ing again for us in our day, by teaching them to live the 
liturgical life of the Church, especially the Holy Sacri- 
fice, the living memorial of His incarnation, life, Passion, 
death and resurrection. 


Christ Clothed in Human Form 


Again, we can present Him to them clothed in human 
form, as once He came to His own people, who received 
Him not. Christ made it quite clear in the Gospels that 
the way we can serve Him is in the form of the people 
with whom we live, especially the poor and the lowly. 
In the parable concerning the judgment He pictures 
Himself, the King of heaven, saying, “I was hungry, 
and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave me 
to drink; I was a stranger, and you took me in; naked, 
and you covered me; sick, and you visited me; I was 
in prison, and you came to me” (Matt. 25, 35-36). 

To help our students see this doctrine in action we 
might present to them lives of such saints as St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Peter Claver. 
This will give them courage to go out as others have be- 
fore them to meet Christ in their fellow men. 

Finally, when we present to our students the lives of 
the saints, they will see that Christ can truly make them 
the “‘sons of God,” “children of their heavenly Father,” 
receiving of His own divine fullness, grace for grace, 
until they measure up to Christ’s own stature. We may 
point to the effects of companionship with Him upon 
His apostles and the holy women. Simon became St. 
Peter; John, the “Son of Thunder,” became “the be- 
loved disciple,” and Magdalen, the sinner, became 


Magdalen, the saint. Then we shall see that for our . 


students, too, will be true the words of that ardent lover 
of the Lord, “‘For me to live is Christ.” 

Yes, the teaching of religion is, in a way, nothing more 
than the teaching of Christ; and in St. John the Bap- 
tist we have our model. But with him we must needs 
have the courage to do our work always with our motto 
before us: “He must increase, but I must decrease.” 
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By Brotuer Basi, F.S.C. 
St. Michael's College, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


The Problem 


NE OF THE unsolved problems of catechetics is a 

proper and safe method of explaining to children 
and adolescents the mystery of life. Inquiring youth 
should be told the truth, according to the circum- 
stances of age and maturity, that they may learn to 
respect their bodies and all their organs as so many 
instruments designed to attain our natural and super- 
natural ends. Lies and deceptive legends are to be 
avoided; the legends of the stork and others are to be 
discarded as productive of evil. Children love the 
truth; they should be made to realize that according to 
St. Paul all the organs of their bodies are honorable 
and designed by God Himself for the welfare of the 
individual or of the human race. We admire the 
prudence of the great Jesuit moral theologian who has 
discarded from his books the phrases: partes turpes, 
partes inhonestae, and is now using the more scientific 
and accurate phrase: partes ex se incitantes. 


The Method—(A) Instructing Children 


It may be advisable to explain our method by ad- 
dressing our instructions directly to the children and 
adolescents. 

The following method has been supplied by a member 
of the Belgian Council of Catholic Mothers: 

“When my seven-year-old child asked me where 
he came from I gave him the following answer: ‘Nine 
years ago your daddy and I desired very much to have 
a nice innocent child; we prayed hard, and the good 
God placed you very near my heart. At first you were 
very, very small, and you remained near my heart for 
nine months. When you came out, you were a small, 
sweet child whom I nursed with my own milk. May 
God cause you to grow to be a great saint.’ 
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“From that day on,” says the reporting mother, 
“my child grew still more affectionate, and strove not 
to do anything that would displease me.” 


Instructing Adolescents—the Production of Our Body 


To instruct adolescents on the production of our 
body, we shall address the instructions directly to 
them: “Your catechism text defines God as ‘the Su- 
preme Being, infinitely perfect, who made all things 
and keeps them in existence.’ Because we are His 
children, God wants us to participate in His nature and 
powers, to the extent that our created nature permits. 
God is the Creator of the universe, the minerals, the 
plants, the animals, man and the angels. You have 
read in your Bible history how God created the first 
human pair, Adam and Eve. But God, who is infi- 
nitely powerful and wise, gave to the creatures He 
created the powers necessary to multiply, grow, and 
attain the end for which they were created. Although 
His divine providence continues to guide the work of 
creation, He does not interfere in the laws which He 
established for the government of the world. Man is 
no exception to these general rules; God gives him a 
body and its senses, and the soul and its faculties, that 
thus he may attain his natural and supernatural ends. 
Through his many senses, man can see, feel, smell, 
hear, remember, imagine and exercise other functions 
of life. By the proper use of these senses man can 
even participate, in a certain and limited manner, in 
the work of creation. 

Out of a crude block of marble Michelangelo carved 
the inimitable statue of Moses. Architects conceive, 
plan and build monuments of inimitable beauty; poets 
and musicians can create masterpieces that are the 
glory of the human mind. But the creative powers of 
the musician, the poet, the architect and the sculptor 
are limited to the transformation and adaptation of 
physical forces; they cannot produce life by all their 
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manipulations and combinations, as was conclusively 
demonstrated by the great Pastor in his celebrated 
challenge of Pasteur and Bastian, dean of the medical 
school of London. 

The power to create life, however, was not denied to 
man; under the guiding hand of divine providence, 
man participates in the formation of human bodies 
like his own. The laws established by God for the 
formation of a human body are as follows: (a) a male 
cell, the spermatozoén, derived from the body of man, 
unites with a female cell, the ovum, supplied by the 
body of woman. From this union, under the guiding 
hand of divine providence, and following laws which 
are mostly unknown to medical science, grows the body 
of man, with all its specialized organs. This body is 
so perfect, so complicated, that it is still partly un- 
known to the most skillful surgeon. Even the great 
Carrel admits this in his noted professional testament, 
Man, the Unknown. 


God Reserved to Himself Power to Create Soul 


But if God endowed man with the power to par- 
ticipate in the formation of the body, He reserved to 
Himself the power to create the soul. This soul is 
created by God and united to the body as soon as the 
latter is ready for its reception. This soul now takes 
charge of the growth and development of the body; 
it informs that body through which man attains his 
natural and supernatural ends. While Michelangelo 
was contemplating his great figure of Moses which, 
despite its great beauty, was inert, realizing his im- 
patience to create life and infuse into it a soul, he ex- 
claimed, ‘““Why don’t you speak?” He then realized 
that the soul comes directly from the hand of God and 
not from the generative powers of the parents. 

The providential laws governing the conception and 
growth of the human body are so noble that Christ’s 
body was formed also from an ovum selected from the 
pure blood of the Most Blessed Virgin and fertilized 
by the action of the Holy Ghost Himself. This most 
exceptional, and incomprehensible way of forming a 
human body out of one cell only is the object of the 
great mystery of the Incarnation, of which we are 
reminded three times a day by the recitation of the 





Angelus: “And she conceived by the Holy Ghost.” 
The conception of the body of Christ, its animation by 
the soul, and its divination by the Second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, were contemporaneous. “And the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John 1, 
14). At the same instant the Divine Person of Christ 
was present in the most holy bosom of the Blessed 
Virgin, who thus became truly the Mother of God. 


Nobility of the Human Body 


The best way to bring out the nobility of the human 
body is to say that it is the instrument by which man 
achieves his natural and supernatural ends. Our 
body is protected by the fourth, fifth, sixth and ninth 
commandments of God. The Catholic Church has a 
great respect for our body. Through baptism she 
purifies it; through the Sacrament of Confirmation 
she dedicates it to noble deeds; the Holy Eucharist 
implants in it a germ of resurrection; holy orders con- 
secrate part of it; extreme unction purifies it, and other 
sacraments give grace. When dead, the Church in- 
censes it, as she does the relics of the saints, because it 
has been the temple of the Holy Ghost and buries it in 
sacred ground, to await the supreme and final resur- 
rection. The supreme honor of the human body is that 
it was adopted by the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, 
who lives in personal union with His body. 


Crimes against the Human Body 


God is the Supreme Creator. He is exceedingly 
jealous of this privilege which He protects by four 
commandments. Whenever man breaks the laws 
established by divine providence for the procreation 
of the human body, God’s curse is on him. God not 
only protects its production, but likewise He reserves to 
Himself its disposition, against homicide, suicide, and 
all illegitimate medical practices. 

Let us, then, respect our body and sanctify it by the 
sacraments. Let us also admire the heroism of our 
priests and religious, who have sacrificed the power to 
produce physical life, that they may give spiritual life. 
Let us not forget that our many sins against life are 
the moral atomic bombs which can shatter the life 
of individuals, of families and of nations. 


au 
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By Sister M. ve Lourpgs, S.S.J., A.B., M.S. 
Mt. Gallitzin High School, Baden, Pennsylvania 


are discovery and subsequent use of the 
enormous amount of energy stored in the atom 
is the science teacher’s further opportunity to build 
upon the faith in her pupils’ souls. The potential in- 
strument of man’s own destruction having been un- 
leashed, mankind must see to it that the custodians 
of so great a force be men and women of faith. They 


must be men and women whose sense of responsibility 
of man to man will stem the tide of suspicion and mis- 
trust among nations, whose directing operations will 
avert a repetition of the initial use of atomic power, 
whose genius will substitute benefits from this tiny 
source of might, and draw men and nations together, 
peacefully sharing its constructive usefulness. 


Starting Point Must Be Faith 


There is no depth of scientific discovery into which 
the man of faith may not plunge, no height of inventive 
possibility to which he may not aspire, no forbiddingly 
locked secret of nature into which he may not enter; 
but whether he delve into depth, or soar into height, 
or penetrate hidden mysteries, his starting point must 
be faith, and his course a keen sense of responsibility. 
This foundation must be laid in today’s youth, the 
scientists of the future and, towards this end, the teach- 
er’s introductory instructions of the school term con- 
stitute her golden opportunity. 

The word atom is now on the lips of the world, and 
the student’s eagerness to know its wonders is regis- 
tered on his countenance. The science teacher, then, 
may find it advantageous in her opening class lecture 
to strike directly at the atom. Thence, she can build 
an understanding of the molecule, and from this basic 
conception of the workings of both matter and energy, 
the student can move easily into his exploratory course, 
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studying and observing atomic and molecular activity 
in any specialized field of science. The atom and the 
molecule play basic roles in life, the study of which is 
biology; in matter, organic and inorganic, treated in 
chemistry; in mass and energy, whose field is physics. 

To reach the atom, one should understand matter, 
substance, element, compound, mixture, and energy. 
Matter comprises everything that occupies space and 
has weight. A substance is matter, every particle 
of which is identical to every other particle; i.¢., every 
atom to every other atom, or every molecule to every 
other molecule. An element is a substance that can- 
not be separated into simpler substances, whose smal- 
lest particle, therefore, is the atom. A compound is 
a substance that can be separated into simpler sub- 
stances, for which reason its smallest particle must be a 
molecule or combination of atoms, into which the mole- 
cule can be resolved. A mixture is two or more elements, 
or compounds or both, mingled but not combined, the 
atoms or molecules of each being dispersed or scattered 
throughout. 


The Atom 


There are 92 elements from which thousands of 
compounds are formed by a combining of atoms into 
molecules. Selecting one of these elements, aluminum, 
because of our familiarity with this common metal, 
we can now come down to the atom itself. It is easily 
understandable that a small piece of aluminum which 
one can see, say about the size of a grain of salt, can 
be halved. Each of these pieces can again be cut into 
two, and the dividing continued until we have very 
minute particles. Each of these little particles can 
be pulverized and the resulting bits of aluminum are 
now smaller than the human eye can see, perhaps even 
beyond the power of the microscope to pick up. Yet, 
these specks of aluminum are not the smallest. Each 
of these tiny particles is a cohesion or cleaving of mil- 
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lions, perhaps, of the tiniest particles; but, however 
far one must continue this dividing into smaller and 
smaller bits of aluminum, one must ultimately reach 
the last possible division; and when this is theoret- 
ically or actually accomplished, we have the atom. 

By the time the students have reached this point of 
thought and reflection, they have lost their power of 
visualization as the bits of aluminum become smaller 
and smaller and their imagination can no longer 
follow. Hence, the teacher must reassure them—yes, 
these little bits of aluminum are just that tiny, in fact 
so small, that only by using a comparison such as one 
noted scientist has computed for us in terms of mole- 
cules which exist in the air, can we pick up the thread 
of imagination where it broke. If, he tells us, the 
molecules of gases which make up a cubic centimeter of 
air, which is less than half of a cubic inch of air, could 
each be made as large as a grain of sand, we should 
have sufficient grains of sand to fill a ditch three feet 
deep, a mile wide, stretching from New York to San 
Francisco. How small, then, are molecules! How 
much smaller, atoms! 

We have still not reached the peak of astonishment, 
however, when our minds finally settle into acceptance 
of these mites of matter which our eyes cannot see, 
and our imagination fails to grasp. We must plunge 
further into mystery and wonderment as we start into 
a deeper process of dismemberment in the atom. To 
do this, we must know the nature of the atom. 


Nature of the Atom 


When the truth of the existence of such small bits of 
matter as the atom first impressed itself upon the 
human mind, scientists supposed, of course, that atoms 
of each element were different in composition; that 
the material in the make-up of the various kinds of 
matter was dissimilar. They thought, for example, 
that an atom of gold was a very, very small particle of 
one type of solid matter; that an atom of silver was an 
equally small particle of different composition; that 
atoms of every element were solid specks of matter, 
atoms of each element being alike, but unlike atoms 
of all other elements. 

It was with no little amazement, then, when the 
sameness in atoms of all the elements was presented to 
the thinking world, that atomic investigators set to 
work to explore this then unknown basic building block 
of all matter. The findings of these giant intellects is 
no less a matter of astonishment to students. After 
they have descended in thought into this infinitesimal 
realm of atoms, they are told that these atoms are not 
solid masses; that they are not different kinds of mat- 
ter; that they are all composed of exactly the same 
thing, electric charges, positive and negative, differing 
only in number and arrangement; that the atom is, 
therefore, further divisible; that there exist smaller par- 
ticles than atoms, electrons and protons—electricity. 

What, then, is electricity? The dictionary defines 
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it as “an ‘agency’ to which are due numerous pheno. 
mena,” etc. but “agency” does not answer the question 
of what it is, and so we turn to the facts we know of its 
nature and of its behavior. Plunging deeper and 
deeper into the unimaginable limitless smallness as 
regards space and weight, we know today that the 
former “uncuttables,” which is the meaning of the 
term atoms, are miniature universes. Again, compar- 
ison is our best means of comprehension, limited as it 
necessarily is, and a glimpse of God’s immensity in the 
universe may afford a better insight into the vastness 
of His power in the atom. 


“Sun” of the Atom 


We have accustomed ourselves to the accepted 
truths that the sun is the center of the universe; that 
numerous planets and numberless stars revolve about 
the sun, each in its own orbit, and that a mighty God- 
given force inherent in these creative works of His hand 
holds them in their respective courses as they spin on 
axes at terrific speeds, rotating, or whirl through space, 
revolving around other celestial bodies; that they 
never lose their respective paths and, in accident, col- 
lide; that their distances apart are millions and millions 
of miles, and their combined weight billions of trillions 
of tons, plus. 

In the atom, there is a corresponding “sun” or a 
center around which atomic bodies revolve, and, per- 
haps, simultaneously rotate. This center of the in- 
finitesimal atom is the nucleus. Even this nucleus is 
not a solid bit of matter but an aggregation of the 
actually smallest particles of anything known to exist— 
electric charges, i.e., electrons, protons, and neutrons, 
negative, positive, and neutral charges, respectively. 
Outside the nucleus, there are as many electrons as 
there is excess of protons in the nucleus. The entire 
atom, therefore, contains an equal number of protons 
and electrons, for which reason the atom is not elec- 
trically charged. 


Pertinent Facts 


From “Modern Ideas About Atoms” in Compton’s 
Encyclopedia, the following facts are pertinent: 

1. The weight of an electron is about one-octillionth 
of a gram. 

2. The weight of a proton is about 1840 times the 
weight of an electron. 

3. “The protons are packed at the center of the 
atom, forming a lump of amazing density. If a grain 
of sand were made of solid proton stuff, it would weigh 
several tons. This center is called the nucleus (Latin 
for ‘little nut’). 

4. “We know that particles with the same electric 
charge repel one another, and, since protons are all 
+ particles, the heart of an atom would fly apart if 
electrons did not also enter the nucleus. About half 
of the protons join with the electrons to form neutrons. . . 
The remaining half of the protons in the nucleus, 
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through the attraction of unlike charges, hold an equal 
number of electrons in definite positions outside the 
nucleus. These positions are relatively remote from 
the center. If an atom were magnified so that the 
proton were the size of an orange, the nearest electron 
would be over 400 miles away. Thus, even the hardest 
of our materials are mostly open space.” 


When this exposition of the atom has been thought- 


fully and carefully presented, pupils are open to the 
only explanation that can be given. It is just one 
further finding by man of the gifts of the Creator to 
His creatures: wonders hidden in man’s playground 
for man to find and use, marvels so countless, so power- 
ful, so inexhaustible that they satiate man’s craving to 
learn, to know, to do, gradually over the entire expanse 
of time, as eternity is a never-to-end learning of the 
Creator Himself. 
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By tue Rev. Davin R. Dunican, S.J., Ph.D. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 


O THE school authorities who do not possess the 

latest in audio-visual aids, it seems that every 
other school, public and private, in the United States 
has at least one sound projector for classroom use and 
a staff that is thoroughly conversant with the methods 
of using it. 

This impression tends to bewilder and discourage the 
administrator or teacher who would like to know more 
about the subject but who fears that he may not even 
be able to ask an intelligent question. It is to these 
dejected souls, therefore, and to them alone that the 
following very elementary notions on the selection and 
operation of a moving picture projector are directed. 


Some Fundamental Considerations 


First of all, when one talks of projectors for classroom 
use, it is assumed that the machines are of the size 
which take 16-mm. film. The larger size (35-mm.) 
which is used in theatres is superior to the 16-mm. 
film in many respects, but it has been found too costly 
and too unwieldy for school purposes. The smaller 
size (8-mm.) which was introduced for “home movies” 
a few years ago cannot be enlarged in projection to the 
sizes required by institutional audiences. 

Both silent and sound films are available in the 16- 
mm. size, and projectors for either or both can be 
purchased through photographic material dealers or 
school supply houses. The stock of which the 16-mm. 
films are made is uninflammable, in contrast to the 
highly dangerous stock used in professional-sized film. 

Sound films are, in general, more effective than the 
silent as teaching aids, and today are the commonly 
accepted type. As might be suspected, however, 
they cost more than the silent films to purchase or rent, 
and they require more expensive projectors. 
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So You Are Thinking 
of Buying a Projector? 













Since sound moving pictures play such an important 
educational rdle, the machine or machines for general 
school use should be sound projectors. All but one of 
the leading brands can show silent pictures as well, 
so all contingencies are provided for. 


The Cost, and Raising the Money 


In planning to acquire such apparatus the most 
important question from the administrative stand- 
point pertains to the cost. With one exception, the 
list prices of the standard makes are in the vicinity of 
$500; the exception is priced about $600. Lest the 
whole discussion cease at this point with a quick intake 
of breath, one should reflect that good business practice 
considers the cost of purchase of permanent equipment 
as divided over the period of years covering the effective 
life of the equipment. In the case of a moving picture 
projector, assuming reasonable care, the expected life 
should be at least ten years. In all probability, it 
will be much longer. But working on the conservative 
ten-year estimate, the cost per year would be only $50, 
or, broken down still further, it would cost about 
62¢ a showing if used twice a week. If that were a 
rental price, it would be extremely low for the service 
given. 

If the price is accepted as reasonable, and if the cost 
cannot be absorbed directly by the school, the next 
step is to plan ways and means of raising the purchase 
money. Perhaps the proceeds of a series of school 
plays or of special entertainments can be devoted to 
this purpose, or a concert starring a “‘name”’ artist can 
be arranged, and the profits assigned to this fund. 
Often a parents’ group, working in the interest of a 
private school, will undertake to secure the money, 
and thus free the faculty of a disagreeable burden. 

A task of this sort, involving an objective as tangible 
and as impressive-looking as a moving picture machine, 
attracts the attention and assistance of many persons 
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who would lack interest in other equally worthy but 
less “concrete” causes. For this reason, a weakhy 
individual might be persuaded to donate the purchase 
price as a public benefaction, or as a memorial, par- 
ticularly if it were pointed out that the gift would be 
commemorated by a small plate on the instrument 
bearing the donor’s name or a suitable inscription. 

Finally, a graduating class at the school or college 
might, if properly approached, present the machine 
or a substantial part of its cost to the institution as a 
class gift. 


Factors in Choice of Machine 


When the financial aspects of the problem appear to be 
fairly well under control, the next question to be faced 
is “Which machine shall we buy? Which brand is the 
best?” 

The writer, on the basis of wide acquaintance with 
school operators, and of personal experience with all 
the leading makes, feels himself unable to answer that 
question categorically. The leading brands are all 
satisfactory. A purchaser could blindly pick from 
among comparable models offered by reputable manu- 
facturers and he would have a good machine. 

However, each maker has evolved certain features 
peculiar to his product which he hopes will appeal to 
prospective buyers. A demonstration of a spectacular 
improvement convinces the prospect that ¢his is the 
projector he or she wants—until a demonstration by a 
competitor discloses features in another machine even 
more attractive. Usually (and fortunately) these 
selling points are minor conveniences which can be 
dispensed with; and that is just as well, because the 
buyer will have to do without the majority of them 
anyway, since no brand has them all. 

The final choice should not be made until complete 
demonstrations of all the leading makes have been 
witnessed. Then, personal judgment or, if one wishes, 
the expert opinion of experienced persons in the field of 
school projection, can decide the selection, usually on 
the basis of the following considerations: (1) ease and 
simplicity of operation (controls located conveniently, 
simple threading procedure, efficient rewind mechanism 
that does not involve complicated changing of belts, 
etc.); (2) flexibility (possibility of conversion on occasion 

toa public address system, etc., equipment to project 
silent pictures); and (3) adequate volume of sound for 
the purposes envisioned in your particular school. The 
latter point is sometimes overlooked in purchasing a 
machine. The manufacturer’s literature frequently 
will stress the wattage of the /ight source, but will 
omit mention of the strength of the amplifying system 
which, of course, controls the volume of sound the 
projector is capable of producing. If the machine is to 
be used exclusively in classrooms, 8 watts may suffice, 
but if it is to be used in an auditorium for the whole 
school or for several sections together, then about 20 
watts’ output will be needed. Not all models of all 
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makers can produce this. It is well to see this power rat- 
ing of the amplifier stated somewhere in the litera- 
ture of the model under consideration; one should not 
be satisfied with the salesman’s vague assurance that 
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the machine “will be adequate for all your require- 


ments.” 


Physical Arrangements for Use of Projector 


When a choice of brand and model has been made, 
the task of making physical arrangements for the use 
of the projector remains. In modern school buildings 
this is not difficult because classrooms are equipped 
with convenient electric outlets and many of these 
rooms have even been provided with light-proof win- 
dow shades. Where such accommodations do not 
already exist, some effort will have to be made to supply 
them. Baseboard electric outlets should be installed 
in the rear of the rooms assigned for audio-visual 
programs. It is true, of course, that long extension 
wires can be run from ceiling fixtures, but a makeshift 
of this nature not only may present a fire hazard but 
can prove so clumsy and time-consuming that teachers 
will hesitate to use the apparatus. 

Black roller shades can be placed on the classroom 
windows without great cost. The ideal arrangement 
in this regard would be to have the curtain light- 
trapped on the edges with wooden strips fastened to 
the window frame. However, the black shades alone 
will usually darken the room sufficiently to permit — 
successful projection. Black and white pictures, 
moreover, which will constitute the majority of the 
films shown, do not require the degree of darkness 
necessary for colored films. 

A sturdy, high table to hold the projector is a prime 
requisite. Most projector manufacturers offer suitable 
stands as additional equipment, but the school car- 
penter should be able to construct an adequate sub- 
stitute inexpensively. A satisfactory size is about 
45 inches in height, 16 inches in width, and perhaps 
30 inches in length. The legs should be positioned at 
the extreme corners to lessen the danger of tipping. 
A shelf (or shelves) a foot below the table top will not 
only strengthen the table, but will provide very con- 
venient storage space for reels and canisters during 
showings. Some of the bothersome work of prepa- 
ration for a moving picture session can be eliminated if 
a sufficient number of these tables is constructed to 
supply one to each of the rooms where the machine 
will be used, and have the tables kept in those rooms 

as permanent equipment. 


Trial and Care of Machine 


The next step is to set up the new apparatus for a 
trial. One may assume that the manufacturer’s agent 
has given the new owners some instruction in threading 
the film through the projector mechanism. This 
process, which seems mystifying to the beginner, is 
really quite simple and can be learned in a few minutes 
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by a person (adult or youngster) with normal intelli- 
gence and courage enough to try. A threading chart 
is usually provided by the maker which should be fast- 
ened with scotch tape to a part of the machine cover 
or housing where it will be visible for ready reference. 
The general caution for beginners is: Do not force 
parts of the machine; they will move easily when the 
motion is correct for them; if they do not move readily, 
the action is wrong or some obstacle is preventing it. 

The machine will not require much attention. It 
should be covered when not in use, to protect it both 
from dust and from the fingers of young mechanics; 
it should be oiled occasionally, and the lens system and 
gate cleaned frequently, with great care to remove 
minute particles of emulsion which are capable of 
scratching the film surface. In the operator’s kit, 
which should be kept with the machine at all times, 
there should be a flashlight (for use in checking the 
machine during operation), an emergency film-splicing 
outfit, a spare projection lamp and a spare exciter 
lamp (for the sound system), and a small can of oil. 
The inclusion of spare lamps in this equipment is 
important (although the normal life of these bulbs is 
quite long); for they are always subject to sudden 
failure. Such a failure can be rather expensive in 
film rental fees, if the lack of another lamp prevents 
the showing when scheduled and causes a rebooking of 
the film. 

The amplifying system, if properly protected from 
injury, should not require any more attention than a 
house radio. The loud-speaker is usually housed in a 
separate case, in which the connecting cables are also 
stored. Carelessness in replacing these cords may 
result in injury to the paper cone of the speaker caused 
by the dropping or shifting of the connector plugs on 
the ends of the cables. Hurry is no justification for 
piling these wires loosely on top of the speaker. 


Operation of the Machine 


If it is possible, one person should be responsible for 
the upkeep of the projector, and he will have charge 
of instructing, “‘licensing,” and, at times, of super- 
vising the other operators in the school. If this prac- 
tice is not followed, it will soon be found that the equip- 
ment which is “everyone’s” is no one’s; and this neg- 
lect may be the cause of expensive repairs. If 
student operators are employed, they should not 
be obliged to lift the heavy machines and position 
them on the stands; the custodian or an adult teacher 
should assist in this phase of the work. 

The operator should not permit himself to become 
so absorbed in the picture being shown that he fails to 
check the operation of the machine at frequent inter- 
vals. With the aid of his flashlight, he can make sure 
the “loops” of film which protect it from sudden tugs 
in the sprocket-drive mechanism are being preserved; 
and he should examine the take-up reel in operation to 
be certain that the film is not being deposited (as some- 
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times happens) in a heap on the floor. The alert 
operator will also feel the film from time to time be- 
tween his thumb and finger as it winds onto the take-up 
reel to make sure that the projector is not injuring the 
film. 

When the film has been shown, if the showing is not 
to be repeated, it should mot be rewound before re- 
turning to the distributor. By this arrangement, the 
school’s take-up reel will be returned with the film, 
and the distributor’s reel retained in exchange. The 
reason for this practice is to facilitate the examination 
which every film must undergo on its return to the 
library. 

During the period of operator training, a practice 
length of sound film should be employed. Sometimes 
a well-disposed manager of a film lending library will 
give or sell cheaply to the school a length of film for 
this purpose from an injured or obsolete reel. How- 
ever, if practice material cannot be obtained in this 
manner, it is suggested that an inexpensive brief edition 
of a 16-mm. news reel or travelogue be purchased and 
ear-marked for practice. It is unwise to experiment 
or to learn how to operate the machine with films that 
are rented or borrowed. Accidents can and do happen 
even under the supervision of skilled and well-inten- 
tioned persons; if a film is destroyed, its replacement 
can be a costly and embarrassing matter. 


Selection of Screen 


In selecting a screen, the final item of permanent 
equipment to be purchased, three points must be taken 
into consideration: size, type, and surface. The choice 
in each of these regards will depend on the use for which 
the screen is intended. 

With regard to size, a screen about four feet in its 
smallest dimension would certainly be adequate for 
classroom use, with larger sizes (six feet and more) 
reserved for assembly halls. The exact size for hall 
use can be determined by experiment and with the 
assistance of the manufacturer’s agent. 

The square screen is convenient in schools where it 
will be employed for the viewing of slides, many of 
which are vertical in position. If the screen is to be 
used exclusively for moving pictures the conventional 
oblong shape can be chosen. 

The type of screen is determined by its method of 
support. Portable screens are all of a design which 
can be rolled up when not in use like spring-actioned 
window shades. Some of these are supplied in box- 
style containers from which the screen is unrolled 
upwards, with a supporting rod to hold it fully ex- 
tended; others are furnished with metal tubes which 
are hung on self-supporting stands or on walls. The 
tube model, with a folding tripod stand, is the most 
expensive, but it is also the most convenient for general 
use, since one cannot always be sure one will have a 
wall to which fasteners can be applied for a hung screen, 
or that a high table will be available to hold the box type 
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in position. However, if moving pictures are to be 
shown only in certain definite classrooms, roller screens 
jn metal tubes may be hung from the top of the black- 
board frame in the manner of map rolls, and can be 
left there without interfering with the use of the board. 
This arrangement has the obvious advantage of con- 
stant availability without any moving or lifting or 
adjusting of supports. In hall installations, where a 
large screen is required, it is usually a permanent 
fixture stretched on a substantial frame, although 
large-size roller screens are manufactured on order. 


Surface of Screen 


The third element to be considered in selecting a 
screen is its surface. Each of the two kinds on the 
market, flat white and glass-bead, has its advantages 
and its limitations. The glass-bead screen, literally 
covered with microscopic glass beads imbedded in a 
binding composition, reflects the greatest amount of 
light and, consequently, gives the brightest image, 
a feature of great value in the use of colored films. But 
this type of screen surface has the disadvantage of a 
relatively narrow viewing field. That is to say, the 
audience seated directly in front of the screen will see 
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the projected picture in a very satisfactory manner, 
but the audience located far to the sides will only see a 
dimmed image on the screen. 


The flat white surface, on the other hand, reflects the 
projected light with almost equal intensity at all 
viewing angles, but it never gives so bright a picture 
as the glass-beaded screen does when viewed centrally. 
Since the flat white serves an audience seated in a wider 
pattern, it is generally adopted for theatre use, while 
the glass-bead surface is popular for home use and with 
small groups in schools. 


In closing, it may be remarked that the 16-mm. 
moving picture projector and equipment, like any 
other instrument, is only as valuable as the use to which 
it is put. If is employed only rarely, or to project pic- 
tures that are valueless, it will not repay the investment 
made in it. It is a highly specialized machine, not an 
Aladdin’s lamp; hence it will not revolutionize the edu- 
cative process. But with creative planning and in- 
telligent use it can prove a valuable aid in the learning 
process—and it does not require the services of a 
graduate engineer to operate. Even you and I can 
do it—and very well, we might add! 








By Sister M. Roswirna, I.H.M. 
5678 Eldred St., Detroit, Michigan 


AT that you may live is a maxim that applies to all 
life—in the supernatural order as well as in the 
natural—in one age as well asin another. Our Divine 
Saviour showed the necessity of supernatural food when 
He said, “He that eateth this bread [His body] shall 
live forever” (John 6, 59). It goes without saying that 
if you do not eat you will die. Lack of life in the su- 
pernatural sphere prefaces decadence in social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. Such a condition is most evi- 
dent in our world today. Supernaturally we are a dying 
generation. What remedy can be applied that will give 
us the needed vitality to maintain a lasting peace and 
unity among nations? 


Pius X Gave Keynote of Plan for New World Order 


Our Holy Father, Pius X, of holy memory, sounded 
the keynote of the plan for our new world order in the 
motto of his pontificate—the “restoring of all things in 
Christ.” His work on the Holy Eucharist was a vital 
part in this program. Make supernatural life flourish 
and all other life will be in harmonious order. 

It was really the restoration of the practice of fre- 
quent Communion that the work of this saintly pontiff 
achieved. But it was accomplished with a renewed 
vigor and enriched simplicity. The early Christians 
were accustomed to receive at every celebration of the 
liturgy.!_ It was unthinkable to separate the reception 
of Communion from assistance at Holy Mass. This 
practice was prevalent during the first two centuries.* 
During this time it was quite common for infants to re- 
ceive the body and blood of Christ immediately after 
baptism. This was done by dipping the finger into the 
consecrated chalice and applying it to the tongue of the 

1 Pohle, J., se mee . The Satie Encyclopedia, Vol. 5, p. 588. 


2 Schoenbechler, R “Pius X and Frequent Communion,” 
Orate Fratres (December er 28, 1935), pp. 59-63. 
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child.* How ardent was the faith of these early Chris- 
tians! How filled with vitality was their supernatural 
life! We see its results in the conquering of the pagan 
world to Christianity. The first Chrisians were one— 
united in all things. Their cause was the cause of 
Christ and they were willing to sacrifice all for the com- 
mon good. The bond of that union was the Eucharist. 

Through succeeding centuries frequent Communion 
became more rare, although it was always the ideal 
maintained by the Church and her theologians. From 
the third to the sixth centuries reception of Communion 
was obligatory three times a year. But daily reception 
was left to the choice of the faithful. By the ninth 
century frequent Communion was kept up only by the 
most devout. This laxness continued for several cen- 
turies with the result that by the thirteenth century 
even the most devout received only several times a 
year. Saintly reformers did not have any great success 
in bringing the faithful as a whole back to the frequent 
reception of the sacrament.’ Those who received fre- 
quently were looked upon as lax and presumptive and 
the non-receivers were held in esteem as being the more 
devout. The mystical body was starving for lack of 
nourishment. Is it any wonder, then, that she should be 
a prey to diseases that would ravage her both from 
within and without? The revolt of Martin Luther rent 
the seamless robe of Christendom. Calvinism cast its 
black shadow of predestination over the minds of men. 

In the sixteenth century the Church took an official 
stand against the ravages of Protestantism in the Coun- 
cil of Trent: 


The Holy Synod would desire that at every Mass the 
faithful who are present should communicate not 


* Morrisroe, Patrick, ‘ een of Children,” The Catholic En- 
cyclo >, Vol. 4, pp. 170-71 
‘ohle, Joc. cit. 
5 Schoenbechler, Joc. cit. 
. — Margaret, These Three Hearts (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1940), p. 
1 
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only spiritually by way of internal affection, but 

sacramentally, by the actual reception of the Eu- 

charist.’ 
So strongly did the Church feel toward the reception of 
frequent Communion that the same council legislated 
in regard to children, stating that an age of discretion 
was to be reached, but that children were bound to re- 
ceive when that period was reached.? It remained for a 
later day to say definitely when a child had reached the 
age of discretion. 


Poison of Jansenism 


The work of this Council was hindered by the subtle 
poison of Jansenism which spread throughout Europe in 
the seventeenth century. The law of fear took the 
place of the law of love.’ Jansenism was a direct at- 
tack against Catholic truth. It propounded that hu- 
man nature is radically corrupted by sin; that man is 
not free to resist either the delectations of grace or con- 
cupiscence but does good or evil irresistibly, though vol- 
untarily, according as he is dominated by grace or con- 
cupiscence; that Christ died for the predestined and 
not for all; that the sacraments should be received 
only after a long and severe preparation, for Holy Com- 
munion was a reward for virtue and not aremedy.” We 
are concerned with the facts concerning the Eucharist 
which were certainly an attack against Divine Love." 
Jansenism was insidious for three reasons: (1) it was 
addressed to fervent souls who longed for union with 
God; (2) it was fatal for the sinner, for it drove him 
from the sources of grace; and (3) it drove the weak 
from the sources of spiritual strength.!* For this reason 
St. Vincent de Paul, speaking of Jansenism said: “I 
assure you that this error is one of the most dangerous 
that has ever troubled the Church.”"* The Catholic 
world was thrown into confusion. Theologians ex- 
plained the teaching of the Council of Trent in vain. 
A new controversy arose on what was meant by fre- 
quent Communion and what the proper dispositions for 
reception should be.!4 

How did the Heart against whom this heresy was 
directed feel about it? Was He pleased with the so- 
called reverence Jansenists offered Him? Three cen- 
turies previous Our Lord, in private revelation to St. 
Gertrude, made known the devotion to His Sacred 
Heart. But as He expressed it the time was not then 
ripe for a public revelation.” The condition of the 
world in the seventeenth century was such that the 
Sacred Heart could no longer contain its pent-up sad- 
ness. ~ The coldness, indifference, and ingratitude of 


— René, Pius X (Sands & Co., London & Edinburgh, 1928), 
p. 179. 

-  ® Morrisroe, Joc. cit. 

° Schoenbechler, loc. cit., pp. 61-62. 

10 “Jansenism,” a oem Dictionary, p. 501. 

1 Bazin, op. cit., p. 1 

13 a .f A., Pius iis (Benziger Bros., New York, 1925), 


Pp. 
1a Onl Lilli an, Their Name is Pius Bruce, (Milwaukee, 1941), p. 291. 
- \« Forbes, op. cit., p. 60. 
¥ Yeo, op. cit., p. 212. 
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men were not what He wanted. He wanted their love. 
In three great revelations to St. Margaret Mary Our 
Lord made known His desire to be loved by men. The 
devotion to His Heart was to be expressed especially in 
love for the Blessed Sacrament by frequently receiving 
this sacrament of love."* The bud of an Eucharistic re- 
vival was soon to break forth into full blossom, It 
would take time, for Jansenism had done its evil 
work well, so much so that the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries still felt its influence with resulting 
lax morals, false mysticism, and general religious indif- 
ference.” 


Pope Pius X on Frequent Communion 


Although through all preceding centuries frequent 
and even daily Communion was held as the ideal for 
true Christian life, it remains to the everlasting honor of 
Pius X that he, in several decrees rapidly succeeding 
one another, officially declared the Church’s position in 
regard to the reception of frequent Communion. If all 
things were to be restored in Christ what better means 
could be used than the most Blessed Sacrament where 
the restorative of all things, Christ Himself, is to be 
found? 

The first decree, Sacra Tridentina Synodus, issued De- 
cember 20, 1905, defined most clearly in its nine articles 
the primary purpose of the Eucharist. It is not that 
the honor and reverence due to Our Lord be safe- 
guarded or that the sacrament should serve as a re- 
ward for virtue but that the faithful united to God in 
Holy Communion might derive strength to resist sen- 
sual passions, cleanse themselves from stain of daily 
faults and avoid sins to which human frailty is liable.” 
The Eucharist was to be open to all the faithful of 
whatever rank or condition of life as long as they were 
in the state of grace and approached the holy table with 
a right intention, which meant that one approached not 
out of vanity or human respect but to please God, to be 
more closely united to Him, and to seek a cure for de- 
fects." The decree also stated that there were to be no 
more controversies or disputes among theologians con- 
cerning the dispositions necessary for frequent recep- 
tion.” The Vicar of Christ had spoken. The dawn of 
an Eucharistic era had burst forth in radiant splendor. 
It was clearly made known that none can neglect this 
source of spiritual strength; none can do without 
Christ in the Eucharist.”* 


Eucharist in Personal Life and World 


The second decree 9uam Singulari, issued August 15, 
1910, recommended that the First Holy Communion of 
children should not be deferred too long after they had 


16 Thid., p. 219. 

17 Schoenbechler, /oc. cit., pp. 59-63. 

8 Forbes, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

19 Schoenbechler, “The Decree of Pius X on Frequent Commu- 
nion,” Orate Fratres (January 25, 1936), pp. 109-111. 

%” Thid. 


21 Forbes, op. cit. 








reached the age of reason.** Controversy again arose 
as to the exact age of mental discretion and another de- 
cree stated that this age was generally reached at seven 
years but was to be left to parents and confessors.** 
Once more the innocent souls of children were free to 
gather close to Christ as they did when He walked upon 
earth. Jansenism with its deadly influence was de- 
stroyed. Men now fully understood the eminent place 
the Eucharist held in their personal lives and what it 
augured for the future happiness of the whole world. 
The Church has no new plan to offer for the world of 
tomorrow but the same immutable, eternal truths of 
Christ which cannot change with the mere passing of 
time.** Was it pure coincidence that the call to social 
reconstruction followed after the call to frequent Com- 
munion? The putting into action of the latter decrees 
insures the success of the former. For the encyclical on 
social reconstruction consists of a twofold plan: first, a 
spirit of universal brotherhood in Christ, and second, a 
spirit of individual self-sacrifice for the common cause 
of this brotherhood which is the cause of Christ. This 
plan is precisely effected by the Eucharist. Frequent 
reception of Communion cannot but produce it. The 
defects in our social, economic, and political life are 
caused by a disorderly affection of soul and by selfish in- 
dividualism which proves that the majority have di- 
vorced frequent Communion from their lives. Re- 


22 Benigi, Umberto, “Pius X, Pope,” The Catholic Encyclopedia’ 
Vol. 12, pp. 137-38. 


%8 Morrisroe, /oc. cit. 

% Coogan, A. F., “World of Tomorrow and the Church,” Catholic 
Mind (August 22, 1939), pp. 803-4. 

* Michel, Virgil, “Frequent Communion and Social Regeneration,” 
Orate Fratres (March 21, 1936), p. 199. 

%* Tbid., p. 198. 
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ceiving Christ in Communion means giving up for 
Christ all that is not of Christ and the creation of a fel. 
lowship with Christ and the members of Christ.”” 

At the Communion table there are no distinctions of 
nationality, race, or class. All are children of one 
mother—the Catholic Church.” It is a union of charity, 
the necessary outcome of which is a doffing of the old 
man of pagan individualism to live as victims of Christ 
given over not to self but to the kingdom of Christ. Indi- 
vidualism is conquered by the Eucharist.” Belief in the 
Eucharist unites men, disbelief divides them. Forsake 
Mass and the Eucharist, and in that measure identity 
with Christ and of members with one another is lost. 
The bond of charity is weakened by lack of nourish- 
ment. A deficiency in charity among nations causes 
men to feed themselves upon earthly desires. It even 
leads men to deny the existence of the soul and to doubt 
the truth of Christ’s word. Remove the power of 
Christ and dictatorial powers enslave. 


The work of Pius X was a stroke of genius and to it 
we must turn if a lasting Christian peace is to be built 
among nations. We as Catholics must take the lead. 
We have it in our power to “recreate the face of the 
earth.” For as Monseigneur de Ségur said: “There is 
no vice that the regular frequentation of the Sacrament 
will not extirpate, there is no resurrection beyond its 
power to effect.’ 


" Tbid., pp. 199-202. 


% force, G. H., The Catholic Doctrine of Grace (Burns, London, 
1930), pp. 187-89. 

® Michel, Joc. cit., pp. 198-202. 
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Teaching Religion in a 
Catholic Colleg 


By THE Rev. Vernon F. Gatracuer, C.S.Sp. 


Vice-President, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsyloania 


NTIL a few years ago the teaching of religion 

in Catholic colleges frequently left much to be 
desired. Curricula ranged from four years of multiple 
courses with imposing titles and ineffective subdivisions 
down to a weak series of arid lectures delivered in per- 
functory fashion by some member of the faculty whose 
usefulness in other departments (whether because of 


physical or intellectual limitations) was questionable. 
In some instances, the courses bore full credit toward 
a degree in others, the program was rendered decidedly 
unpopular because no college credit was attached to it. 


Solving Difficulties 


A further difficulty presented itself when the question 
of methodology and materials arose. The treatment 
was often too specialized to be practical or too ele- 
mentary to be interesting. Moreover, other fields 
gradually encroached upon the student’s time. Our 
colleges (whose students are nearly always concerned 
about getting a job) faced the dilemma of holding fast 
to a wide program of religious instruction and thereby 
jeopardizing the academic competence of their grad- 
uates or sharply retrenching on the hours allotted to 
religion and thus endangering the spiritual develop- 
ment of those entrusted to them. For a while it 
seemed that the Victorian antagonism between science 
and religion was to have an unwelcome revival. 

To obviate such an eventuality, Catholic colleges 
have in recent years given evidence of a wholesome 
tendency towafd a reévaluation of their respective 
religion programs. Their desire to carry religious 
instruction beyond the secondary level so that college 
students could be in a position to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them, along with their anxiety to assign 
religion its rightful place in the curriculum without 
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emasculating the secular sciences, has prompted wide 
and varied experimentation. All are agreed, it is true, 
that specific and definite ends must be attained. One 
finds considerable unanimity, too, in the choice of 
generic materials to be taught. But in the realm of 
methodology—in the compass of courses and the scope 
of syllabi—opinions vary every bit as much as they 
did in the days of rugged individualism. 

As a modest contribution, therefore, to contem- 
porary thought on the matter, the religion program 
now operating at Duquesne University is offered for 
consideration. Before any analytical comment is 
advanced, it might be well to view the courses as they 
appear in the university catalogue: 


Present Courses 


101. Apologetics. Existence of God, Nature of 
Religion, Need of Revelation, Marks of Revelation, 
Divinity of Christ, Revelation Given by Christ, 
Founding of the Church, Marks of the Church, The 
Teaching and Legislative Power of the Church, The 
Power iiieien: Relation of Church and State, Form 
of Government in the Church. Credit, two hours. 


102. The Nature of God. God, His Nature and 
Attributes, Providence, Trinity, Incarnation, Re- 
demption, Sin. Prerequisite: Religion 101. Credit, 
two hours. 

201. Grace and the Sacraments. Grace and Free 
Will, Sanctifying Grace, Means of Grace, Sacraments, 
Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Orders, Matrimony, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Eucharist, The 
Mass. Prerequisite: Religion 101. Credit, two hours. 

202. The Precepts and Man. Virtues: Faith, 
Hope, Charity. Commandments: Fourth to the 
Tenth. Creation, Evolution, Immortality of the 
Soul, Four Last Things. Prerequisite: Religion 101. 
Credit, two hours. 

301. Life Problems. The course offers the oppor- 
tunity to develop attitudes towards living based on 
fundamental Catholic principles of religion, philos- 
ophy, culture, and social service. It is offered only to 
advanced students with the purpose of codrdinating 
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in a practical manner the knowledge the student has 
already acquired or is acquiring. Credit, two hours. 
Religion Seminar. Non-Catholics who wish to know 
more about the teaching and practice of the Church 
and Catholics who desire to make a deeper study of 
various religious questions may register for this 
course. No credit. 

Anyone with a background of theological study will 
see in a moment that all this is strongly redolent of the 
seminary. Apologetics (or fundamental theology) is 
the bed-rock of dogmatic theology. The other courses 
follow in more or less free succession: The Nature of 
God—De Deo Uno et Trino; Grace and the Sacraments 
—De Gratia et De Sacramentis; The Precepts and 
Man—De Preceptis, De Virtutibus, De Deo Creante, De 
Novissimis. It will be noted, therefore, that nearly 
all the traditional treatises of Thomistic theology are 
represented in this program. It constitutes a faith- 
fully reproduced miniature of every priest’s four years of 
doctrinal study—a course, as it were, in microtheology. 


Question of Practical Moral Training 
Objections may be urged against such a procedure 
because of its obvious emphasis on speculative dogma 
and its apparent indifference to practical moral training. 
By way of defense, therefore, the reader’s attention is 
directed to the fact that one year’s study of general 


For God or against .God—that is the test of philoso- 
phies, both social and personal. Social philosophies 
permeate society today, because the sorry state of so- 
ciety makes for general interest in its reform. Lethargy, 
which might in less insecure periods have prompted 
lack of care, in these times of want of thought throws 
men easily into the camp of specious falsehoods. 

There is a true social philosophy and a false one; and 
not all those which pay lip service to the cause of truth 
are on the side of the angels. Their fundamentals may 
ally them to philosophies professedly against God. 
But however many philosophies there may be, they 
resolve themselves into two camps. And when we look 
around today, we recognize clearly which they are. 
They are the Christian and the anti-Christian. They 
are the Church and Communism. 

The Church has long ago embraced all true philoso- 
phies, for all truth is her province. Communism, on 






Practical Test of Philosophies 





and special ethics is obligatory upon every student. 
Few people will dispute the value of ethics as an in- 


structional aid to a good moral life. Moreover the 
sequence outlined above is not so narrowly conceived 
as to preclude solid practical application of speculative 
discussion. 

The last two courses listed in the catalogue partake 
of the nature of round-table parleys. Seminars of 
this type take up and bind together the final loose 
ends which demand individual consideration. Through 
a series of personalized conferences particular dif- 
ficulties are attacked and nebulous concepts are clari- 
fied. These two courses are not, however, regarded as 
an integral part of the religion curriculum. They 
act merely as buffers between individual students and 
the world into which they are about to go. 

Although the inauguration of this program is far too 
recent to justify our drawing very definite conclusions, 
the prognosis is decidedly favorable. Students have 
been quick to recognize the dignity and substance of 
this new and serious approach. Far from looking on 
religion courses as “‘snap” courses, they eagerly plunge 
into the mysteries of the Faith with full knowledge 
that an intellectual challenge awaits them. Admittedly 
the wind has been tempered to the shorn lamb, but 
a genuine theological atmosphere prevails nonetheless. 


the other hand, may be said to be the quintessence of 
falsehood, for it has taken all that contradicts the truth, 
and has woven it into a system. Whéreas other false 
philosophies have means of concealing their anti-God 
tendency, Communism is forthright in proclaiming it. 
It is often said that there is much good in many of its 
individual tenets. So there is in any philosophy. It 
is the system that is at fault, and its corrupt founda- 
tions that, however good the upper structure, will 
bring it tumbling to the ground. 

The choice today for almost every man is between 
rival social philosophies. It is not a choice between 
Left and Right, but between God and gross material- 
ism. His philosophy has become a theology or its 
denial, not because every philosophy is a theology, but 
because the end of each as of man himself is heaven or 
hell.—C. J. Woo.ten, “The End of Philosophies,” 
in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, June, 1947, 
page 697. 
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A Catholic Quiz Book. By Herbert 
A. Kenny, A.B., and Geoffrey P. 
Keane, A.B., M.D. (Macmillan, 
New York, 1947; pages 204; 
price $2.00). 


The radio and current periodicals 
have given currency to the great 
American game of quizzing. Many 
of the radio quizzes demand a mas- 
tery of information that is of ques- 
tionable value; we sometimes sus- 
pect that many quizzes in magazines 
are constructed to give a little free 
advertising to film favorites. 4 
Catholic Quiz Book calls for a wide 
range of information in literature 
and history, in art and architecture, 
and in liturgy and Scripture. The 
user of this book will likely discover 
that he is not nearly so well informed 
in matters Catholic as he had as- 
sumed. The same revelation comes 
frequently to practical Catholics 
who undergo the “inquisition” that 
forms part of the initiation cere- 
monies of certain Catholic fraternal 
orders. It is a good thing to be 
shocked into a realization of the 
fact that our fund of Catholic in- 
formation is not so extensive as it 
could be made with a little system- 
atic reading. The 42 quizzes of 4 
Catholic Quiz Book present one 
thousand questions that are calcu- 
lated to test one’s command of essen- 
tial information in things Catholic. 
Three of the quizzes center on the 
Mass; three on sacraments and sac- 
ramentals; three,on history; three 
on church government; two on the 
Old Testament, and two on the New 
Testament. To challenge the erudi- 
tion of those who pass the first forty 
quizzes of twenty questions each, 
two final quizzes of one hundred 
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questions each, questions of wider 
range and greater difficulty, are 
given at the end of the book. 

The use of this book may not de- 
termine the exact extent of a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of his faith, but it 
will give excellent direction for his 
collateral reading. In his Foreword, 
Archbishop Cushing tells us that the 
ultimate purpose of 4 Catholic Duiz 
Book is to increase one’s knowledge 
of the Faith; he commends the 
book to study groups, classrooms, 
and informal meetings of all kinds, 
with a promise that it will prove a 


stimulant to study, discussion, and 


entertainment. It is interesting to 
note that the newspaper editor and 
the doctor who compiled the work, 
spent seven years in giving it its 
final form. We commend 4 Catho- 
lic Quiz Book to every student who 
has progressed beyond grade ten in 
a Catholic school. The collateral 
reading the work inspires will give 
us a much better informed laity. 
(Rev.) Paut E. CAMPBELL 


Where is Truth? By Elizabeth T. 
Britt, M.A., with a Preface by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman (Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York, 
1947; 322 pages, including 
Glossary, Bibliography, and In- 
dex; price $3.00). 


The opening sections of this vol- 
ume are devoted to a study of nature 
and of man. The author studies the 
highest ideals of human life in his 
chapters entitled “Life and its True 
Cause,” containing the proofs for the 
existence of a personal God, “The 
True Purpose of Life,” containing 
the principle that perfect happiness 


with God is man’s end. This study 
is followed by an explanation of 
divine revelation through which our 
natural knowledge of God is com- 
pleted: ‘Revelation of Truth,” 
“Sources of Truth,” “Truth Itself,” 
are some of the chapter themes. 
Then the author shows that Chris- 
tian revelation contains all that is 
good in other religions, eliminates 
the errors of these religions, and 
transcends their highest ideals. A 
brief statement regarding the 
Church’s dogmas, her sacraments, 
and liturgy, is made. The rise in 
course of Protestantism is treated, 
and finally the claims of the Catholic 
Church are unmistakably set forth. 
Each chapter is followed by a ques- 
tionnaire, by a set of “Study Topics” 
and Reference Readings. 

The author has no pretensions. 
She simply wishes these pages to be 
a “compilation of simple lessons in 
Catholic doctrine given by many 
earnest seekers after Truth. At 
their request they have been writ- 
ten down.” She professes to a lack 
of literary finish and inadequate 
treatment of such tremendous ques- 
tions and gives this little volume to 
those who have sought and found 
the Life-Giving Truth, and as a 
stimulus to those who are still seek- 
ing. 

The book is all right. Personally, 
I feel that any priest engaged in high 
school religion teaching would find 
it adequate for the mental capacity 
of the student. He too would be 
aided considerably in the forming of 
examination questions by it. He 
could conveniently find suitable 
topics for term papers. As any book 
on the spiritual life, this book, if 
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used, would influence many and 
bring them closer to God here on 
earth, and of course, closer to Him 
in heaven. 

(Rev.) Josepu R. BERKMyYRE 


The Three Ages of the Interior Life. 
By the Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P.; translated by 
Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1947; pages 494, including 
extensive Bibliography and In- 
dex; price $5.00). 


Students of ascetical theology are 
familiar with the three-fold way of 
the spiritual life. The author, an 
outstanding Catholic theologian of 
our day, herein discusses the subject 
with his usual thoroughness. This 
particular work represents the sum- 
mary of a course that the author 
has been giving for twenty years at 
the Angelicum in Rome. In the 
momentous questions of spirituality 
which contains the profound dy- 
namism of the life of grace, the 
author professes to follow particu- 
larly three doctors of the Church, 


St. Thomas, St. John of the Cross, 
and St. Francis de Sales; St. 
Thomas with his theological prin- 
ciples, St. John of the Cross for his 
mystical doctrine in “The Dark 
Night,” St. Francis de Sales in his 
“Treatise on the Love of God.” 
Thus our distinguished author 
covers the field of spiritual theology 
from every point of view. He 
clearly establishes for us in this 
treatment the laws of the full de- 
velopment of the life of grace. 

By studying these great masters 
and their teachings through the 
medium of Father Garrigou-La- 
grange’s work, the diligent reader 
cannot but be aided in seeking closer 
and closer union with God. Ob- 
viously, the book has as its focal 
point the admonition of Christ 
Himself, “Be ye perfect... .” The 
way to God is love. Before that, 
however, we must know the object 
of our affection. How God teaches 
our soul to love and how the soul 
may exercise itself to know and con- 
sequently to love God, is the sub- 
ject matter of all works on the spir- 
itual life, and particularly this one. 









| genius of the highest order. 


They must endure. 


WHAT ROCKNE GAVE TO EDUCATION . . ; 


You look upon him as a football coach, nothing more, | 
| but behind the success of Knute K. Rockne was teaching 


| lt was the genius of a man who saw that one must teach 
so that the lessons are not forgotten soon. 


Whenever Rockne took a football team onto the field, | 













The priest, who is diyinely commis. 
sioned to guide souls in the knowl. 
edge and love of God, needs accu. 
rate knowledge of ascetical theology, 
Here it is in simple, clear, yet com. 
plete form. 

(Rev.) Joserw R. BERKmMyre 


Holy Week in Large and Small 
Churches. By the Rev. Laurence 
J. O'Connell (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, 1947; 


pages 332, including Index; price 
$3.75). 


This book belongs in every 
sacristy. When Holy Week comes 
around it is amazing how sadly the 
liturgy of the Church is treated in 
many quarters. Yet, Holy Week is 
in reality the climax of the Church’s 
year, and every ordained man of 
God should make it a climax as it 
were of his year’s labors in the work 
for which he was consecrated. A 
priest should be in fine form for the 
ceremonies of Holy Week—Palm 
Sunday, Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday, and Holy Saturday— 
whether they are conducted sol- 


The Great Knight 


of the 


Crimsoned Cross 


By Sister M. Viola, S.N.D. 
A Basic Textbook for Upper-Grade Religion 





he drilled the team in fundamentals, fundamentals, 
fundamentals. 









That same teaching belongs in your classes. 


SEND FOR INTERESTING NEW BOOK 


To help you get it, we want to send you our latest catalog of WARP’S 
REVIEW-WORKBOOKS. Here is help you need in imparting the 
fundamentals of your subjects to your pupils. 












Send at once for this book. It is FREE. In it you will also read about 
how you can use these REVIEW-WORKBOOKS in your classes for 
ten days on trial. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY — 
MINDEN NEBRASKA 
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@A comprehensive course for a semester’s 
study of the Public Life of Christ. 

@The life of Christ as found in the Gospels 
is somewhat confusing to young people 
because of the difficulty of seeing His life 
as a whole. 

eThis textbook, by a chronological nar- 
ration of the events of Christ’s life, aims to 
harmonize the Gospels in a story suited to 
the mentality of upper-grade students. 

ALREADY ADOPTED BY THE DIOCESES OF 
PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND 
Ilustrated 99 cents net 


MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY 


2210 South Parkway Chicago 16, Illinois 
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emnly or in small parish churches 
without assisting ministers. 

About the book itself: For each 
ceremony, the author tells the prep- 
arations that must be made and, in 
a preview, gives a general treatment 
of the movement of the ceremony. 
He then takes up the duties of each 
minister singly. This is true, as 
said before, for solemn ceremony as 
well as for the conduct of the cere- 
mony in smaller churches. The 
minister can learn his part quickly 
and easily. The illustrations in 
chart form are understandable. A 
preview of each day’s ceremonial 
functions is given for general orien- 
tation. With this as a background, 
the individual minister can read a 
detailed description of his own 
duties, ¢.g., a sub-deacon, more 
intelligently. 


(Rev.) JosepH R. BERKMYRE 


Gur Review Table 


Whisperings to God. By Stephen Sweeney, 
C.P. “This little book,” says Bishop 
Hafey in his foreword, “‘is another effort to 
help human beings to bring the question- 
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ings of their inmost selves to the ear of 
God.” A topical index reveals the spirit- 
ual treasures of the volume (Manus Lan- 
gan Press, Scranton, Pa., 1946; pages 
169, with Index; price $1.50). 


General and Special Ethics. By Rev. John 


P. Noonan, S.J. This book endeavors to 
meet the special needs of students in a first 
course under conditions prevalent in their 
own day and age (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1947; pages x, 310 with 
Index; price $2.50). 


Living for God. By Very Rev. Msgr. W. R. 


Kelly, LL.D., and Sister Mary Imelda, S.L. 
in association with Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. A. 
Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. “Living My 
Religion Series,” Book 4, containing ques- 
tions and answers from the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 1, official revised Confrater- 
nity edition, with explanations and Bible 
stories (Benziger Brothers, Inc., New York, 
1947; pages viii, 380 with Outline of Con- 
tents; paper). 


Thomas Edward Shields, Biologist, Psychol- 


ogist, Educator. By Justine Ward, with 
Introduction by Monsignor Patrick J. 
McCormick. The story of a man who be- 
gan as a child incapable of learning and a 
victim of misunderstanding who by the 
force of innate genius became a priest, a 
scientist and an outstanding educator 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1947; 
pages xv, 309 with Index; price $3.50). 


EP SEA 
Piicacies 


For the anchovies, sar- 
dines, lobster, tuna and 
salmon to brighten your 
hors d‘oeuvre, you'll 
always find Sexton’s first 
with the finest. 


ba 4M ae 


Common Sense English II. By Joseph C. 


Blumenthal. The second book in a series 
designed to present the maximum of 
usage with the minimum of grammar (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc., 1947; 
pages x, 277; paper; price $0.92). 


Librarian. Material to aid in preparing for 


city and federal civil service examinations 
for both subprofessional and professional 
positions in libraries (Pergande Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, 1947; pages 
106; price paper $1.50, cloth $2.00). 


The Natural Law. By Heinrich A. Rommen, 


translated from the German by Thomas 
R. Hanley, O.S.B., Ph.D. A study in 
legal and social history and philosophy. 
The English version, says the translator, 
‘amounts to a revised and enlarged edition 
of the original work” (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, 1947; pages xi, 290 with Index; 
price $4.00). 


Language Skills; Grade Ten. By Lucy H. 


Chapman and Thomas Cauley. Language 
problems in school, language in everyday 
affairs and experiences (Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1947; pages xv, 
491 with Index; price $1.72). 


Catholic Library Practice. Edited by Brother 


David Martin, C.S.C. This book “‘is 
mainly concerned with phases of librarian- 
ship which are susceptible to either Catholic 
or non-Catholic emphasis or interpretation, 
and which may be an obstacle or at best 
will not be a help to the American Catholic 



















way of life” (The University of Portland 
Press, Ore., 1947; pages viii, 244; paper). 


Training High School Youth for Employment. 
By C. E. Rakestraw. A plan for vocational 
training on a codperative part-time basis 
in high schools (American Technical So- 
ciety, Chicago, 1947; pages xii, 217 with 
Index). 


Are You Telling Them? By Bess Sondel. 
How to converse well and make speeches 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947; 
pages xi, 292 with Bibliography and Index; 
price $2.95). 


The Far East Since 1500. By Paul E. Eckel. 
This volume seeks to give the college 
student and general reader the social, 
cultural, and intellectual aspects of the 
history of Eastern Asia, as well as the polit- 
ical, economic and diplomatic phases 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1947; pages xv, 820 with Index; 
price $5.00). 


World Economic Problems. By C. Addison 
Hickman: and associates. A probing of the 
basic social, economic and political factors 
which have shaped and molded the world 
(Pitman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1947; pages xvi, 400 with Index). 


Mother Stories and More Mother Stories. 
By Maud Lindsay, illustrated by Gertrude 


by the student. 


%& NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


3rd Edition by Lasley & Mudd 


Thoroughly tested in the classroom through three editions. 
Achieves excellent results in introducing the student to the 
elements of arithmetic, algebra and geometry as used in 


every-day life. 


* ARITHMETIC IN LIFE AND WORK 


by Lasley & Mudd 


(ls Part | of NEW APPLIED MATHEMATICS) 
Contains only the first eleven chapters of the full text and 
can be adapted to shorter courses or slower classes. Avail- 
able at a proportionately lower price than the full text. 


* TODAY'S GEOMETRY 


by Reichgott & Spiller 


Its novel approach emphasizes the fascinating part that 
geometry plays in the everyday world. Contains abundant 


photographs and drawings. 


% ENGLISH ELEMENTS & PRINCIPLES 


Revised, by Parkhurst & Grove 


Adaptable to all English grammar and composition classes. 
The student learns to do by doing, for this exceptionally 
clear text contains a wealth of exercises in grammar, sen- 
tence structure, word study, punctuation and other im- 


portant phases of English. 


All orders, whether for the needs of an entire class or for a single, 
FREE, examination copy will receive our immediate attention. 


Order TODAY 












Immediate Delivery 
On Your Orders For These Texts 


Catholic High Schools find that the books described below 
answer the need for a better-than-ordinary coverage of the 
subject. Clarity is the keynote. An extra effort has been 
made to present the material in a manner readily grasped 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Howe. A one-volume edition of the 

* author’s best known stories (The Platt & 
Munk Co., Inc., New York, 1947; pages 
188). 


The World’s History. By Frederic C. Lane, 
Eric F. Goldman, and Erling M. Hunt. 
The story of the world as a whole (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1947; 
pages xii, 781 with Index; price $3.20). 


The Family for Families. By Francis L. 
Filas, S.J. Reflections on the life of Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph, and the story of the 
Holy Family at home in Nazareth (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
1947; pages xiv, 136; price $2.50). 


Autobiography of the Blessed Virgin. By 


Peter A. Resch, S.M. A compilation of a 
running commentary by the Blessed Virgin 
herself on her whole life (The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee, 1947; pages 
125; price $2.50). 


Thinking It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock. 
More than one hundred papers from Mr. 
Woodlock’s column in the Wail Street 
Fournal, on current trends in education, 
justice, law, science, social problems, de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism, and war and 
peace, arranged and with an introduction 
by James Edward Tobin. Mr. Woodlock 
was awarded the Laetare Medal in 1943 by 

the University of Notre Dame, following 

the publication of his The Catholic Pattern 














































53 Park Place 


FORMING A 
CHRISTIAN MENTALITY 


By the late Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 
PRICE, $3.00 


An outstanding figure for generations in the 
field of youth guidance, Father Kilian’s book 
is a volume which should be required reading 
for all who are concerned with the training of 
Catholic Youth. Parents, teachers and Re- 
ligious are provided with a practical program 
for developing a true sense of values in the 
adolescents of today. 

“Priests, parents and the laity will find that 
Father Kilian is no mere theorist but a fatherly 
and wise guide who helps them towards the 
formation of a Christian mentality that will 
enable them to offset that pagan and heretical 
outlook which is propagated by radio, news- 
paper, magazine and talkie.’’—The Cowl. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 











(The Declan X. McMullen Co., New York, 
1947; pages xiv, 292 with Index of Names; 
price $3.00). 


Adventures for Readers. Books One and Two 


in the Adventures in Literature Series, for 
the seventh and eighth grades, respec- 
tively. Edited by Jacob M. Ross, Mary 
Rives Bowman and Egbert W. Nieman 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1947; pages, Book One, vii, 502, 
Book Two x, 492; each with Glossary, 
Index of Titles, Index of Authors, and 
Classification by Types (of reading ma- 
terial); price each $1.96). 


Adventures in Reading. Third edition. For 


grade nine. Edited by Jacob M. Ross and 
Blanche Jennings Thompson (Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1947; 
pages x, 646, with Glossary, Index of 
Titles, Index of Authors, price $2.20). 


Adventures in Appreciation, Third Edition. 


For Grade ten. Edited by Luella B. Cook, 
H. A. Miller, Jr., and Walter Loban (Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
1947; pages x, 751, with Glossary, Index 
of Titles, and Index of Authors; price 
$2.60). 


Adventures in American Literature. Fourth 


Edition. Edited by Rewey Belle Inglis, 
Mary Rives Bowman, John Gehlmann, 
and Wilbur Schramm. Part of a series for 
junior and senior high schools (Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, 1947; pages xv, 
811 with Glossary and Index; price $2.80). 
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"SISTER, HAVE YOU SEEN 
THESE MUSIC BOOKS? 
They Are Truly Wonderful” 


This is a typical comment at each conference at 
which SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN have been 
exhibited. Teachers who have used them are their 
most enthusiastic boosters. 


Students ENJOY Note-Reading when you use 
SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


... They learn music the SURE way 


NOW ... your music teachers need no longer be 
handicapped by inadequate music textbooks. 
Handy-Folio SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
start on fundamentals, present them in an in- 
teresting and orderly arrangement to fit the 
mental grasp and interest of the student—from 
beginner straight through to the more advanced 
student. The results in sustained interest and 
musical knowledge are truly remarkable. 


A teacher can be no better than her equipment. 
While the songs in the average school song book 
are attractive and appealing, they lack planned 
sequence to make them effective. They are poor 
teaching material, for the class has no back- 
ground for solving the note-reading and rhythmic 
problems involved. Students must be guided 
interestingly through these fundamentals, just as 
carefully as they must be brought through the 
rudiments of mathematics or reading, before they 
can attack algebra or read Shakespeare. 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN bring music 
teaching up to the effective level of other subjects 
in your school curriculum. They will remedy the 
oft-repeated indictment that — few students can 
actually read music after being exposed to it 
throughout their school years. ...A fact for which 
handicapped teachers cannot be wholly blamed. 


Song Books witha Pla... Modern Solution to Music Teaching Problems 


Try Them. . . Prove Them 


Order a set of any of these books 
TODAY. Trythem on a class and 
you also will be convinced of their 
value. 


ONLY 50c each 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
10 or more 
30 or more 


é 
e 


You'll help every teacher to improve classroom results with these songbooks. 
They fill a real need. Each song and exercise has been written to help stu- 
dents meet specific note reading and rhythmic problems. Each problem is 
presented in logical order. Results? Students are progressively successful— 
an important factor in making music a pleasure instead of a drudge. 


if any of your teachers are required to teach music without specific prepara- 


tion for the subject, these books will be doubly beneficial. With their use, | 


the untrained teacher usually finds that her own reading skills have de- 
veloped as much as if she had taken a college course in note reading. 
One reason—the books provide a solid foundation in fundamentals which 
most courses neglect. 
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@ SING OR PLAY SIGHT READING FUN (Unison, Treble) 

@ TWO-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano-Alto) 

@ THREE-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Soprano, Alto) 
@ S.A.B. SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Bass) 

@ FOUR-PART SIGHT READING FUN (Soprano, Alto, Tenor. 


Bass) 


@ SIGHT READING FUN FOR CHANGED VOICES 
(Unison, Two, Three, and Four Part) 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 N. 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


ORDER SONG BOOKS WITH THIS COUPON 
andy-Galio Music Company 


2821 N. 9th Street, Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


“SING OR PLAY" 
“TWO-PART” 


“FOUR-PART" 
“CHANGED VOICES” 


















She School Edition 


Designed particularly for classroom use, 
the Schoo] MESSENGERS emphasize the sub- 


jects taught in the elementary grades— 





history, geography, reading, social 
aseeor , a science, current affairs, religion, and 
character building. The MESSENGERS for 


the upper elementary grades give special 


wo ae 


attention to the social sciences. The 
MESSENGERS for the intermediate and 


primary grades stress reader interest. 










e In both editions there 
is a Mgssencer for each 
age level—primary, in- 
termediate, and upper 
elementary. 


alta Vea) a Ces 


...and cach has 2 edition 


Lhe Confratenity Edition 
The Confraternity MESSENGERS are intend- 
ed primarily for the religious instruction 
of pupils not attending parochial schools. 
The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
and the JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER 
follow a three-year schedule correspond- 
ing to the three principal divisions of 
the Baltimore Catechism—Creed, Com- 
mandments, Sacraments. For the current 
year the Sacraments are the principal 
theme. OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, under 
$reg the editorship of Father Aloysius J. Heeg, 
= S. J., noted author and catechist, is 
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e Both editions are is- being devoted this year exclusively to 
d weekly throughout : ; : 
des ehhaeh Senn, aud ot preparation for First Communion. 


are printed in color. 


GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


8S 
INC. 






124 E. THIRD ST. DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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TREASURE CHEST looks like 
the usual comic book, but... 


TREASURE CHEST, the new picture magazine 


for Catholic children, substitutes wholesome entertainment for the 
frequently objectionable content of many comic books. And 
children love it! 

TREASURE CHEST is popular with children because 
it has all the elements that make for enjoyable reading— 
suspense, color, action. Its content is interestingly varied— 
including real-life adventures, stories of famous Catholics, 
picture lives of the saints, and dramatizations from 
famous children’s classics. It includes humor, things-to- 
make-and-do, puzzles and jokes. 

TREASURE CHEST is printed in color, has 32 pages, 
and appears every two weeks from September through 
May. A French translation under the title EXPLOITS 
ILLUSTRES is also available. 


Sample copies sent on request. GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


a TEE) 
INC. 


124 E. THIRD ST....DAYTON 2, OHIO 








New Beseler Overhead Projec- 
tor Permits Operator to Face 
Audience 


The “vu-graph,” a unique type 
of overhead projector, is the latest 
product of Charles Beseler Com- 
pany, the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of opaque projectors. 

The outstanding feature of this 
new projector is that it affords a 
large size (7 X 7 in.) horizontal 
fully exposed projection stage upon 
which any transparent material 
may be placed and _ projected. 
Opaque material is projected in 
silhouette. 

The apparatus is usually placed 
upon the lecture table projecting its 
image to a screen placed on the 
wall at the rear of the speaker. 
Not only is it possible for the speaker 
to face his audience, but the ac- 
cessibility of the projection stage 
permits him to readily point, under- 
score, write or draw on the mate- 
rial being projected, without turn- 
ing away from the spectators, to 
change his own slides or copy and, 
with the aid of specially prepared 
films, to develop problems on the 
apparatus as they are being pro- 
jected. The illumination is such 
that only partial shading of the 
screen is required and in many 
cases no darkening of ‘the room is 
necessary at all. 

Specially prepared films are avail- 
able which permit either white or 
black background reproductions, or 
the reverse. These films are priced 
so inexpensively that they can be 
discarded after use as so much scrap 
paper. The films can also be pre- 
served for future use by mounting 
in specially prepared card holders, 
facilitating handling in projecting 
them. With this film stencils can 
be made on a typewriter or drawn 
with an ordinary pencil. 

The apparatus consumes about 
550 watts, is air-cooled by forced 
draft and is applicable to any 115 
120-volt commercial circuit, either 
A.C. or D.C. Focusing is conven- 
iently accomplished with a rack 
and pinion and images are cen- 
tered on the screen by an_ ad- 
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News of Audio-Visual Aids 


justable first surface mirror. 
projector is equipped with a 4-in. 
diameter precise projection anastig- 


The 


mat objective lens. 


(S 3) 


Formation of United World 
Films 


Early last year steps were ini- 
tiated to correlate further the over- 
lapping film distribution activities 
of four of the largest factors in the 
non-theatrical film field. For more 
than ten years the 16mm. distribu- 
tion of much of Universal’s the- 
atrical film had been effected 
through the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library. The same library 
was also the primary distributor in 
l6mm. for the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization. 

The Filmosound Library had 
‘been in existence for over twenty 
years. It had been organized origi- 
nally because right on the heels 
of the announcement of the first 
16mm _ projectors, it was quickly 
found that if projectors were to be 
sold, someone would have to pro- 
vide convenient and economical 
access to films to run on them. 
Today, however, with a score or 
more of projector manufacturers 
working at capacity and still un- 
able to meet the current demand for 
machines, and with several hundred 
film sources independently engaged 
in the provision of film material 
for the ever growing thousands of 
non-theatrical screens, Bell & 
Howell felt it no longer necessary 
for the projector manufacturer as 
such to maintain his own library. 
Other projector makers had come 
to the same conclusion in the past, 
Eastman Kodak, Victor and RCA. 
Recently DeVry has followed suit, 
so there is now no projector manu- 
facturer with a film library. 

Universal’s history is marked by 
extraordinary interest in the non- 
theatrical field. The non-theatrical 
interests of the J. Arthur Rank 
Organization have been, if any- 
thing, even more extensive. Its 
GB-Scope Library is operated as a 
direct 16mm rental outlet for its 






own and other worth-while enter- 
tainment features and it has a most 
impressive list of fine instructional 
and religious material. 

In the fall of 1946, United World 
Films, Inc., was born. Its first 
step was to acquire the Filmosound 
Library as its distribution vehicle. 
Arrangements were soon completed 
to have Castle Films become a divi- 
sion. of United World. 

The resources of the Bell & Howell 
Library had long included many 
original productions from such coun- 
tries as Australia, India, China, 
Russia, Mexico, France, Sweden 
and numerous others, as well as a 
considerable volume from Great 
Britain. 

Wherever possible these materials 
from other lands are used in their 
original form. To make such ma- 
terial more usable in this country, 
it is reédited and retracked, so as 
to preserve the spirit and purpose 
of the original. 

Another current of new films of 
United World production activity 
is a series of track and field athletic 
training, made in collaboration with 
the American Olympics Committee 
and Amateur Athletic Union. 

Most impressive as a contribution 
to better international understand- 
ing, is the United World production 
of a comprehensive new series of 
films on world geography. This 
series of 72 reels aims at complete 
coverage of world geography as it 
is taught now. 

Three important new religious 
films will emerge from British 
studios this year to augment their 
Life of St. Paul, Two Thousand 
Years Ago, and similar series. New 
religious film production in this 
country is in an advanced planning 
stage. (S11) 


Britannica Films Issue 
Catalogue 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
has issued the twentieth edition of 
its catalogue, containing also a 
“utilization scope” of its films and 
its filmstrips. They have all been 
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the amazing new PNT TAilele) 


Tae Lato Meilok enables you fo 


PROJECT MATERIAL and FACE 
YOUR AUDIENCE 
\ 


at the same time: 


It has been said that “you can’t pick cherries 
with your back to the tree.” And you can’t 
impress an audience unless you face it! That 
is exactly what VU-GRAPH enables you to do 
—FACE your audience in a normally lighted 
room while you project the transparency be- 
hind you on the screen for all to see. 


The transparency is easily visible—so clear 
that you can even point, underscore, write, 
draw, etc., without turning away from your 
audience. 


The Projector that got itself 
“salked about - 
° BESELER MODEL o 


Opaque Projector 


The VU-GRAPH is the only overhead pro- 
jector that uses a patented film which enables 
you to make your own stencil with an ordi- 
nary pencil or a typewriter. It projects white 
letters on a black background — eliminating 
the need for a darkened room. This patented 
film is so inexpensive that it may be discarded 
after use, if desired. 


The Beseler VU-GRAPH is equipped with a 
precise anastigmat lens.that delivers a sharp 
image over the entire projection area. Copy 
up to 7” x 7” may be used. 


Features: 


® Illumination—500 watts. 

© Rack and pinion focusing mount. 
e AC-DC motor-driven fan. 
e 


Equipped with rheostat for increasing 
and decreasing speed of fan. 


Easy to operate. 


Write for descriptive booklet H. 


THE BEST PROJECTOR IS THE BESELER PROJECTOR 


ro- 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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created for educators by educators, 
men and women who are both mo- 
tion picture craftsmen and _ class- 
room specialists. Each film is the 
result of the codperation of many 
specialists, including curriculum ex- 
perts, subject-matter authorities, 
classroom teachers and people with 
wide experience in adapting the 
film to the purposes of education. 


Each associate has had years of 


practical teaching experience, pos- 
sesses a Ph.D. or its equivalent in his 
field of specialization, and has com- 
pleted graduate work in education. 


READY FOR YOU NOW 


6 NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


His work is supervised by the re- 
search and the production depart- 
ment, headed by educators of 17 
years’ experience in producing class- 
room films exclusively. They are 
under the direction of V. C. Arn- 
spiger, Ph.D. 

Creative talent has been drawn 
consistently 
sity and 


from leading univer- 
college faculties. The 
company’s policies have always been 
subjected to the judgment of an 
educational advisory 

of outstanding educators. 


committee 


(S7) 


BRITANNICA 


Classroom 


ee 


Bacyclopncdia Britannica Films brings to 


classic that comes vividly alive in 
this completely charming film 
presentation. 


your classroom six outstanding new films... so 
skillfully conceived, so brilliant in performance 
that they actually mark a forward step in audio- 


visual education. 


See these new EBFilms. They illuminate 
classroom teaching. They make information 
lively and absorbing—are, in themselves, en- 


riching experiences which your pupils will re- 


member fully and gratefully. 


All EBFilms are designed for classroom use, 


Puppetry. Shows the complete art 
of puppetry from the carving of 
figures to their manipulation on 
actual stage sets. 


produced under the supervision of leading 
educators. You and your pupils are losing much 
if you teach without them. Write for full in- 
formation on each of these films today. 


IN FULL COLOR 


3 SUPERB FILMS 
ON PAINTING 


The Making of a Mu- 
ral. Thomas Hart 
Benton executes a 
brilliant mural step 
by step before the 
color camera, a 
method of instruc- 
tion that will revolu- 
tionize art teaching. 


Painting Reflections 
in Water. . . . Eliot 
O'Hara, A.N.A., ex- 
plains and illustrates 
his excellent wa- 
ter-color techniques 
while painting a 
view of colorful 
Gloucester Harbor. 


immunization. The latest in the 
famous series of EBFilms on the 
human body . . . an interesting, 
outhoritative, understandable ex- 
planation of disease prevention. 


Brush Techniques. Mr. 
O'Hara paints a vivid 
impression of a land- 
scape while demon- 
strating brush tech- 
niques in a way that 
only a color film could 
show. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 





CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








Safety in the Laboratory 


Visual Science has adopted the 
army’s teaching method of cartoons 
in its new film Safety in the Lab, 
This portrayal of the tragic results 
of carelessness and stupidity is 
carefully carried out by the chief 
figure in the cartoons known as 
“Mortimer Monicule” who persist- 
ently uses the wrong approach with 
disastrous results. This film is 
based on the formula, 1 picture + 
1 laugh = 1 lesson in safety. 

The film visually crystallizes the 
thinking in this direction of pupils 
and teacher alike. Safety in the 
Lab. comprises 53 hand-drawn car- 
toons with a powerful punch line in 
each frame. 

Visual Sciences also offers a new 
35mm slidefilm which, it is said, 
will solve one of the most perplexing 
problems of health and_ biology 
teaching. (S12) 





Educational Screen Magazine 


Educational Screen magazine is a 
monthly publication devoted to 
the use of audio-visual aids in edu- 
cation. All aspects of the field 
are-covered. 

Founded in 1922, 
Screen serves teachers, adminis- 
trators, pastors—anyone interested 
in the application of motion picture 
film or still pictures to speedier 
learning. Catholic schools now 
represent more than 10% of the 
entire subscription list. The maga- 
zine welcomes communications from 
any of these subscribers who have 
found methods of more effectively 
applying audio-visual principles. 

In addition to articles dealing 
with every facet of the audio-visual 
field, surveys, budget help, etc., 
Educational Screen carries regular 
departments as features. (S6) 


Educational 


You and Public Opinion 


Award Films announces Does it 
Matter What You Think? a British 
Information Services film, accenting 

“you and public opinion.” It is 
intended for schools and colleges on 
the media of communication, free- 
dom of press and propaganda, as 
well as for adult education and 
community groups. 

“Films for one world,” a series 
dealing with the United Nations, 
brotherhood and rehabilitation, and 
one on atomic power are also being 


featured by Award Films. (S 4) 








The Catholic Educator 


EACH SCHOOL—EACH PARISH 
CAN NOW HAVE THEIR OWN “RE- 


LIGION FILMS LIBRARY“ 


THE KEYNOTE OF THIS METHOD IS ... 


‘‘APPLICATION"”’ 


@ Direct and Simple. 
@ Down to the Level of the 


Child’s Mind. 


@ They Bring out Greater 
Equality between Re- 
ligious Knowledge and 
Religious Practice. 


‘ 


‘£Catholic Action Films’”’ 


raments. 


spiritual life. 
seven means 


God's Grace. 


2. The Seven Sac- 
Story of the Child’s 


1A. The Way of 
the Cross. 


Advanced primary 
levels. Each frame 
is illustrated with 
Station, Explana- 
tion, and Prayer. 
Text is a practical 
application. 
19 Frames 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 


35 Frames $5.00 $3.75 
Ea. Film Ea. 


Film 


1. Stations of The 
Cross. 


For First Com- 
munion classes, 
Parochial classes in 
primary grades. 
Adult convert 
classes. The story 
of each station is 
told on the same 
frame with picture 
of that station. Ap- 
plication lesson and 
prayer are com- 
bined in another 
frame. 


38 Frames $5.00 
Ea. Film 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


0: (v= Catholic Visual Education Iuc. 


149 BLEECKER STREET 





Exclusive New > 
Radiant Screen 
Features 


1 Self-Opening Tripod Legs* 
2 Screen Leveller* 
3 Shakeproof Safety Catch 


4 Feather Touch Adjusting 
Handle (U. S. Patent) 


|S Fully Automatic Auto-Lock* — 


|) 6 Built-In Shock Absorbers* 
7 Automatic Leg-Lock 
8 Rubber-Ball Tripod Feet 


9 Triangular Steel Tube 
Construction 


| 10 Automatic Leg Adjustment ~ 
_ 11 Finger Grip Carrying Handle 
(12 Streamlined Design 
' 13 Automatic Leg Closing 


14 Complete Range of Screen 
Heights 


15 Unconditional Guarantee 


The complete Radiant line 
| includes Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Models in sizes 22 
> inches x 30 inches to 20 
| feet x 20 feet ond larger. 


i * Pot, Pending 


October, 1947 


eThe new 1948 Radiant Screens 
offer you a host of important new 
features that make for better pro- 
jection... basic improvements 
that mean sharper, clearer pictures 
with more snap and brilliance... 
amazing new beauty in both 
black-and-white and color pro- 
jection. . . speedy, convenient 
setting-up with screen flowing 
smoothly into correct position... 
remarkable adaptability to differ- 
ent projection conditions... 
sturdy, trouble-free durability. 
Modern in design, simple in oper- 
ation...these new Radiant Screens 
bring out the best in any pictures! 


Send for FREE Screen Guide Today! 


“Secrets of Good Projection,” a 32-page 
booklet, gives proper screen sizes, correct 
projection lenses, tips for improving pro- 
jection and many other valuable facts. 
Mail coupon for your FREE copy. 


Reg. U.S Por. On. 


PROJECTION SCREEN My Dealer Is 


NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


MAGNIFIED 
VIEW OF 
Rodiant’ s 
“Hy-Flect”’ 
screen sur- 
face of 
millions of 
glass beads 
imbedded 
m pure 
white plas- 
tic. These 
REFLECT light 
instead of 
absorbing it! 


_—_—— 
RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1202 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Send me FREE copy of ‘Secrets of 
Good Projection’’—also latest Radiant 
Catalog showing complete line of Ra- 
diant Portable, Wall, Ceiling and 
Table Screens. 


Name _ 


; ~*~ Aides 





and Equipment 


New developments in the electronic field 
have brought to the schools a new type of 
sound system which does away with the 
drawbacks of excessive installation cost and 
lack of flexibility and privacy inherent in the 
wired-sound system, says Bernard Sullivan, 
general manager of Electronic Sound Engi- 
neering Co., 4344 W. Armitage Ave., Chicago 
39, Ill. A really modern electronic sound 
system, he continues, will shortly be available 
for use in schools—the same system that was 
developed during the war and is now being 
built for navy and veterans’ hospitals. 

“The new system, known as the electronic 
carrier frequency system,” he _ states, 
“achieves a far-reaching and fundamental 
improvement over the old by virtue of elim- 
inating the use of specially installed wires. 
The necessity of installing a costly spider- 
web of wires from the control unit to each 
classroom is done away with. 

“Carrier frequency makes use of existing 
electric light wiring or other conducting cir- 
cuits already a part of every school in the 
United States so that expenses are limited to 
the original equipment and the installation of 


that equipment alone. This new, modern 
system transmits or carries several programs 
at the same time, giving the teacher in the 
classroom a choice of programs hitherto 
available at only absolutely prohibitive cost. 
Carrier frequency also gives the teacher com- 
plete privacy at all times. It is not only an 
efficient, but also a courteous system. 

“In making wired-sound obsolete and out- 
dated, this revolutionary system opens wide 
new horizons for the use of sound in our 
schools. Sound systems will be within the 
reach of a vastly larger number of schools 
systems that reflect in cost and performance 
the latest in electronic developments.” (S 14) 


The new Dillon E-Z hone sharpens old pen- 
cil sharpeners, doubling or tripling their use 
ful life, the manufacturers state. The hone is 
inserted as if it were an ordinary pencil, and 
the sharpener crank is turned in reverse sev- 
eral times. E-Z hone is made of heat-treated 
steel, with a bright red catalyn handle, and 
has leather carrying case. It is priced at 


$3.50 by W. C. Dillon & Co., manufacturers, 
5410 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. (S 15) 


A helpful iridexing device, which may be 
used by schools, colleges, teachers, priests, 
librarians and lecturers, as well as business 
and professional people is the “cub,” re- 
cently announced by the Wheeldex Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc., New York. It is a 
circular frame, mounted on a base, on 
which as many as 1,000 cards may be slipped 
easily, and easily removed. It may be used 
for names or as a compact subject file. The 
actual size of the card is 4"/15 inches wide by 
1"/1, inches deep. Both sides of the card 
may be used. (S16). 


A new 16-page condensed catalog which 
describes Sonneborn “‘building savers” for 
construction and maintenance has been re- 
leased by the building products division of 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., New York. 

Floor treatments, concrete and mortar 
admixtures, waterproofing and dampproofing 
products, paints and protective coatings, 
caulking compounds, roof coatings and waxes 
are covered in the new edition which is de- 
signed to help maintenance engineers, con- 


tractors and builders in product selection. 
(S 17) 





“DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU THINK?” 


An amusing and provocative 16mm sound film 
on “You and Public Opinion.’’ Do you think 
what you are told to think or do you come to 
independent conclusions—and if so, what do 
you do about them? 


DOES IT MATTER WHAT YOU 
THINK ABOUT DISCRIMINATION? 
3 Factual 16mm Sound Films 


““WHOEVER YOU ARE’”’ 


Documents the organization and operation of a community 
project to combat intolerance. 


“BROTHERHOOD OF MAN”’ 


Brilliant color animation film based on Public Affair 
pamphlet, ‘Races of Mankind.” 


““BOUNDARY LINE’’ 


Unique animated color paintings describe the lines of 
fear, possession, color and greed that divide and threaten 
to destroy us. 


FOR RENTAL & PURCHASE 


A complete library of the best visual aids about domestic 
and international current affairs. 


Write For List ‘‘RI’’ 


AWARD FILMS 


115 W. 44th Street 
New York 18, N. ¥. Tel.: CH 4-0640 





IMPROVE YOUR 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM... 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN MAGAZINE 
OFFERS YOU 26 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


* How to start, develop, administer, a successful film or slide 
program 

© Latest 16 mm film & slide reviews 

© Helpful articles written by experts 

* Regular Church Department 

© News of new equipment, techniques 


* Everything about the school film field 


—OVER 12,000 READERS— 


Educational Screen magazine is the recognized 
authority on audio-visual education. You'll find 
a subscription will pay for itself many times over 
in time saved alone. We have subscribers in every 
diocese. Make certain you are among them. Our 

uarantee is fair: Full refund if you wish to cancel. 


f you prefer, send no money now. We'll send a 
bill later. 


$3.00 per year—$5.00 two years 


BE SURE TO ORDER TODAY... 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Dept. 1106 64 E. Lake St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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“Companion to the Old aad New Testament 


(In Two Volumes) 


By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 
. Professor of Sacred Scripture and Hebrew at the Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, 
. Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


on 
-d and KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. 
‘d Associate Professor of History at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 


he New York, N. Y. 
d Price of 2-Volume Set $8.00 


A Companion to the Old Testament $4.50 
A Companion to the New Testament $4.00 


a 
“A Comp: ion 


h ; tw the This is a thoroughly practical guide to those who would understand 
Qn New Ce estan correctly Biblical history in relation to the New Testament. The Companion 
i provides the answers to the problems and difficulties facing students and 
if a readers of the New Testament. Educated Catholics will find their knowl- 


edge enriched one hundred fold. 


w I ‘‘fruits of best Catholic scholarship’”’ 


‘For any reader who wishes to make a serious study of the New Testament 
this will prove a very helpful guide and companion. There is hardly a 
question that might puzzle a general reader of the New Testament which 

Re the authors do not touch upon, and to the solution of which they do not 
a bring the fruits of the best Catholic scholarship.’ —The Ave Maria 
1 io The collaborators on the ‘‘Companion to the New Testament’ have 
combined once again to produce a sequel on the Old Testament. This 
z Woe ae volume contains the results of almost two thousand years study and clarifi- 
— cation of the Old Testament. Educated Catholics will enjoy a rich spiritual 
profit as well as a better understanding of their Faith from this book. It 
makes an excellent practical guide for those engaged in the study of the 
Old Testament. 


Scriptural References for the baltimore Catechism 
The Biblical Basis for Catholic Beliefs 


By 
The Rev. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 
Price $2.50 

To Catechists this volume is an almost indispensable aid. The book conforms to the order of 
questions in the Baltimore Catechism, No. 2, in providing the Scriptural basis for all Catholic doctrine. 
The Scriptural References are of even greater importance in the field of apologetics where such 
references are required so frequently. Fr. Guyot has compiled a complete Biblical reference which 
can be used independently of the Baltimore Catechism and has included an exhaustive Topical 
Index for easy reference to the Biblical basis for any point of belief or practice. 


Aduice for Boys 
Instructions for Catholic Youths 


By the Rev. T. C. SIEKMANN 
Price $2.50 


This recently published book is written expressly for those who are instruc- 
ting Catholic boys in the teen-age category. The author, with a number of 
years of close, intimate contact working among boys, has condensed his wide 
experience into this remarkable book. Fr. Siekmann, in almost conversational 
tone, speaks directly to the boy, telling him in one brief chapter after the other 
how to live and insure his future salvation. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


r October, 1947 
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Book News 


A new English translation of the writings 
of the Fathers of the Church, in 72 volumes, 
300 -Patristic 
works, to be published a volume a month, is 
announced by the Cima Publishing Co., Inc., 
7 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
More than 60 of the volumes are already in 
preparation. The first, entitled The Apos- 
Fathers, has already appeared. It 
contains the “Letters” of St. Clement of 
Rome, St. Ignatius of Antioch, St. Poly- 
carp, St. Barnabas, “The Teaching of the 


comprising approximately 


tolic 


Apostles,” “The Shepherd of Hermas,” 
“Letter to Diognetus,”’ and “The Frag- 
ments of Papias.” Now ready are St. 
Augustine (four basic works, Christian 


Instruction, Admonition and Grace, Christian 
Combat, and Faith, Hope and Charity), 
Salvian (The Government of God, Letters, To 
the Church), and St. Augustine (five impor 
tant works, including The Immortality of the 
Soul, The Magnitude of the Soul, On Music, 
The Advantage of Believing, and On Faith in 
Things Unseen). 

The intended entire 
English-speaking world, have Ludwig 
Schopp, Ph.D., as editorial director, with the 
following editorial board: Rudolph Arbes. 
mann, O.S.A., Ph.D., Fordham University; 
Stephan Kuttner, J.U.D., Catholic Univer- 
sity; Bernard M. Peebles, Ph.D., St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Md.; Roy 
Joseph Deferrari, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., 
Catholic University; Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
S.T.D., Catholic University; Anselm Stritt- 
matter, O.S.B., St. Anselm’s Priory, Wash 
ington, D. C.; and Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., 
M.A. (Oxon), Ph.D., S.T.D., Fordham 
University. 


volumes, for the 


The series is being translated by competent 
scholars throughout the United States and 
Canada. Each volume is bound in maroon 
fabrikoid, with gold lettering. The set of 
72 volumes, it is expected, will be completed 
in five years. (B1) 


Today's geometry, by David Reichgott and 
Lee R. Spiller, both members of the faculty, 
New Haven (Conn.) High School, is designed 
for a full year’s course in the tenth grade or 
later. It meets the need of students for geom- 
etry intelligently integrated with everyday 
life, according to the publishers (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.). Rules are depicted as growing 
naturally out of definite situations. Photo- 
graphs, drawings, charts, and “‘sidelight”’ dis- 
cussions drive home the practical application 
of the subject. (B 7) 

To indicate the increasing number of good 
books, periodicals and manuals entering the 
audio-visual field the DeVry Corporation, 
Chicago, announces the revision of School 
Service Bulletin No. 1, written by C. R. 
Crakes, educational consultant. 

This entitled Suggested Bibli- 
ography on the Use of Motion Pictures in Edu 
cation. The revised 
books and periodicals. 


bulletin 


edition mentions 33 


(B 10) 


Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 





The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute f 

Higher Education of Women. Conducted - the Stas 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 


Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 








Saint Joseph's College 


gerne Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Frers a four-year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts o 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die. 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 





Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interestin 
Campus Life. 


For further information address the Dean 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Michigan. A Fully Accredited College 
for Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 





The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusively women’s college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of Americar 
Universities and the National Catholic Educationa' 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For information address the Deag 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Academy of Mt. St. Vincent 


Tuxedo Park, N. Y. Founded 1847. Chartered by th 
Regents. Accredited by the Middle States Association 
Ideal Country School for Girls in beautiful Ramapo Hills 
College Preparatory and General courses. Art, Music 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Characte 
Guidance, Social! Training, Health Care, Individua 
Attention. Send for Catalogue. 








Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 7t 
end 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Colleges an 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regen! 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supervisior 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located on a sceni 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boa! 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Brothe 
Of Ireland. Address the Registrar. ’ 
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Your youngsters will Learn 












A * * « - 
that Learning itself is fun with 

——— 
ash New BRITANNICA JUNIOR! 
achelr 
in Ursing 

At last... an authoritative reference set that excites curiosity while 

7 satisfying it... that inspires while it informs ... and that turns 

facts into fun! 
Daushters ol When you see the new “M Printing” of Britannica Junior, inspect it critically 
of Arts through the eyes of your elementary school pupils. It was edited solely for 
"For taae them .. . to give them information in a form that they can absorb and in a 


way that’s completely absorbing. 


Start with the famous “Ready Reference” Index in Volume 1 and ex- 
amine all fifteen volumes of new, enlarged Britannica Junior. Notice the 
lavish use of color throughout . . . the many illustrations . . . the large, 
legible type. Check the vocabulary, the skillfully simplified sentence struc- 
ture and screened content. You'll quickly realize that new Britannica Junior 
is truly “The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia”. . . the reference set that makes 

— elementary school learning and teaching fun. Send the coupon for full in- 
a formation today. 


jisters of St. 
nce, Philos- 
her Training, 
, Dramatics, 
eptional op- 

Interestin 
ess the Dean 


The type in new Britannica Junior 
was carefully selected for your Tere 


. OF PICTURES 

elementary school pupils 

MANY IN 

This larger, more legible type is used aaa 
Fi throughout new Britannica Junior. It was 
chosen after thorough tests with 800 pupils 


in three elementary schools. 





ted College LARGE LEGIBLE TYPE THROUGHOUT! 
elor of Arts, 
-¢ in Nursing.| 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Educational Department 107-K. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Gentlemen: .Please send me (without obligation) 
full informativa usout new Britannica Junior. 
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WARNER BROS. 
Presents Ameucad Most Beloved Comedy 


bnrence Day 


LIFE With FATHER 


WILLIAM ~““? IRENE 


POWELL DUNNE 


OS LY, 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR me onttrine ee 


HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE Mame by Mas Stronar ROBERT BUCKNER 








